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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Ernest A. Zelliot, Director of Business Education 
Des Moines Public Schools 
Des Moines, lowa 


ARE BUSINESS TEACHERS TOO BUSINESS-SKILL MINDED? 


Are many business teachers so engrossed in certaig business skill courses that 
they fail to recognize other important phases of business education? Limited 
observations indicate this may be the case in all too many instances. 

During an initial visit to a medium-size city high school, an inquiry addressed to 
the stenographic department head elicited the enthusiastic response, “Everything is 
fine. My shorthand classes are larger than ever, and my associate, Miss X, has 
a full schedule of typewriting classes.” Her reply regarding enrollments in other 
business classes was vague. When asked pointedly if classes in commercial 
geography and business law were scheduled, her reply was, “I don’t know; those 
subjects are outside of my department.” 

On approaching a consolidated high school located at the edge of a prairie town, 
the click of the typewriters was heard through open windows two blocks away. 
The principal proudly informed the visitor that the school had won the state 
typewriting contest the year previous. In this rural setting, shorthand, typewriting, ‘ 
and one class in bookkeeping constituted the complete business education program. , 

At a business education convention or conference, the shorthand and typewriting 
programs invariably draw the largest attendance. Sectional meetings for junior 
business training or any of the other general business subjects, if scheduled at all, 
are assigned to the smaller rooms. 

The editorial by Frank Dame in the December, 1945, issue of THe JOURNAL OF 
Business Epucation discusses in a fine way the enthusiasm students have for the 
work in business classes. However, the “typical business subjects” listed in this 
article indicate that business education is limited to the business skills. 

Distributive education is distinctly a part of business education. Yet there is a 
tendency on the part of traditional business teachers to consider “business educa- 
tion” and “distributive education” as two unrelated fields. In some schools and in 
some state departments, “distributive education” is farmed out to industrial edu- 
cation. 

When a shorthand, typewriting, or bookkeeping teacher is needed, the school 
administrator finds it comparatively easy to locate suitable candidates who are 
interested. If a teacher is needed for junior business training, commercial ge- 
ography, salesmanship, or other of the more general business subjects, a still hunt 
must be instituted. Usually it is necessary to select someone with good potential- 
ities and train him on the job. 

In the November, 1945, issue of THE JoURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION, an 
article by Editor Tonne criticizing the present status of junior business training 
includes the following paragraph: “At various times thirty-seven individual 
teachers of junior business training were asked how they liked the subject. 
Thirty-one were very anxious to stop teaching the subject and teach the kinds of 
work for which they felt they had really been prepared, i.e., bookkeeping, short- 
hand, or typing.” 

An analysis of the curriculums offered by teacher-training institutions indicates 
that the business education emphasis is almost entirely upon content courses and 
methods courses in the business skill subjects. A course in junior business train- 
ing is rare; other general business subjects fare somewhat better. 

What are the reasons for this apparent concentration of interest in certain busi- 
ness skill subjects, and a corresponding lack of interest in other important phases 
of business education? Perhaps it is because business skill subjects are more 
objective and therefore are more easily taught. Perhaps it is because business 
teachers are more concerned with teaching subjects than with teaching boys and 
girls. Perhaps it is failure to recognize that sound business education is more than 
certain business skills. Perhaps it is due to weaknesses in the teacher-education 
programs. 

Fortunately, there are business teachers well qualified in their specialty who 
also are intelligently interested in other phases of business education. May we 
have more of them!! 
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PLAN NOW TO MEET THE DEMAND 
FOR MONROE TRAINED EMPLOYEES 


Office Machine Skill—and 
particularly Monroe Operation is basic 
for jobs with a real future. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are now 
laying plans to extend this all-important 
service. 


Monroe Calculating Machines are 
dominant throughout industry. Our wide 
experience in school work is at your dis- 
posal. Let us discuss with you the best 
equipment for your courses; how to plan 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES — 30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator — 50¢ including 


text books are best suited 
Oo ur n Ss. 
ag SCHOOL MANUAL OF INSTRUCTION—in 2 parts 

Call on your Monroe representative — elementary and advanced. $1.50 including 

or write our Educational Department — riage 

be ready to meet the demand for Monroe- THE MONROE EDUCATOR is a regular Monroe 
a Adding Calculator for schools only . . . now avail- 

trained students. able for future delivery without priority. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 
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GRADE LABELING OF CONSUMER GOODS 


For many years there has been discussion as to the practicality of grade labeling 
for consumer goods as a governmentally controlled and supervised practice. In 
general, the consumer groups are very anxious to have grade labeling because they 
feel that it will help the buyer do his buying on a more scientific basis. As it is 
now, when consumers buy merely in terms of outside appearance of commodities 
or in terms of superlatives thrown at them by advertisers, they frequently are 
purchasing goods blindly. Businessmen, as a rule, on the other hand, feel that 
government controlled grade labeling is undesirable. They feel that a well ad- 
vertised brand has received a following because people have used the commodity 
and found it good. They are of the opinion that grade labeling will eliminate or 
greatly reduce their goodwill created by advertising. An extensive literature 
favoring one point of view or the other, or indicating the relative merits of both 
points of view, is now available. 

Teachers are familiar with the problem of grading from long experience in 
their own classrooms. Whether teachers like it.or not, they must give grades. 
Pupils expect them; parents expect them; and, in many cases, they do serve as an 
effective means of motivation when more intrinsic means are not available. Yet, 
teachers are well aware that their grades are far from scientific. To many teachers, 
the problem of giving out periodic grades is an unpleasant task which is realized 
to be hardly more than marginally valid at best. In some schools, the system has 
been tried of giving only a pass or fail grade. In several cases, this practice has 
been abandoned because it was found to be even less satisfactory than the test 
practices now used, and because the students felt abused when they did not get 
formal recognition for their possibly superior work. Most teachers feel that grading 
in the classroom is a nuisance and is certainly not scientific, but they do, in general, 


feel it is necessary. 


Possibly the problem of the teacher in grading in the classroom may throw some 
light on the problem of grade labeling of consumer goods. Possibly the consumer 
groups overemphasize the accuracy of grade labeling. Possibly producers are 
overfearful of what it will do to advertised brands. Grading is a bother in any 
case, and far from being astronomically accurate. Yet, when we deal with human 
beings and their selection of goods and services, the ills of grading seem to be more 
than balanced by the benefits derived therefrom. 


The important thing in grading students and in grading food is to do it as well 
as possible and to do it only to the extent possible. Students can not be given 
grades of 85, 86, 671%4 with any hope that such grades will be valid. Such minute 
differentiation is usually meaningless. Teachers have long realized that student 
grades must not be used as means of discipline. Grades in classroom must be 
given for one thing—accomplishment in the objectives of the course. Similarly 
fine and meaningless grade labels must not be devised in food labels and the quality 
that is being measured must be made clear to the public. Most important the con- 
sumer must be able to have faith in the honesty of the grades given. If such 
cautions are taken grade labeling of consumer goods will be well accepted by the 
public and will soon attain considerable good will from the more reliable producers. 
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With peace come new opportunities for 
schools. The employer’s wartime need for 
help of any kind gives way to the postwar 
need for employees with better, specialized 
training in peacetime business operations. 
By more intensive and specialized training 
for students, schools everywhere can link 
this opportunity to current employee needs 
of business. 

Several hundred thousand Burroughs busi- 


ness machine users provide a constant source 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


LINKING OPPORTUNITY 
TO NEED 


of information about business training needs 
on office machines to the Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division. Appropriate training courses, 
texts and programs, easily adaptable to 
any school’s curricula, are available. Just 
call the nearest Burroughs office, or write 
to Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Teaching Economic Geography 


CONOMIC geography has had a 

place in the business curricula of 
our secondary schools for many 
years. Economic geography refers to 
the way in which man and his en- 
vironment is influenced by economic 
behavior and activity. Although the 
subject. is often given in the high 
schools as a separate subject, there is 
a close correlation of the materials of 
this specialized field and the ma- 
terials applicable to the study of 
other types of geography. These in- 
clude concepts of place, human, and 
physical geography. The teaching 
of economic geography without care- 
ful attention to and consideration of 
these phases of the subject will re- 
sult in unsatisfactory outcomes for 
students who are primarily depen- 
dent upon the high schools for their 
only training in this field. 


As a Requirement 


This subject may be a wise re- 
quirement in that it furnishes the 
student with part of the economic 
appreciation and background that is 
necessary for the proper preparation 
of an efficient office worker. In addi- 
tion, the study of economic geogra- 
phy should be beneficial in that, like 
training in other social business sub- 
jects, prospective office workers will 
be better prepared to enter upon and 
advance in positions than prospec- 
tive workers who have not had this 
type of training. Economic geography 
is often an elective for students who 
are not enrolled in the business cur- 
riculum. Why business students 
should be required to take the subject 
and non-business students merely al- 
lowed to elect it is a question about 
which there is considerable disagree- 
ment. 

The subject has been offered in the 
past by teachers of business subjects 
and in many schools in business de- 
partments. The fact that the subject 
has found champions in this field is 
no reason why it should be required 
ot some students and serve as an 
elective for others. Some writers 
have even suggested that it might be 
better to drop economic geography 
a a separate subject and provide a 
class in general geography for all 
students. The general core of such a 
class should be economic. It would 
seem that this procedure might be 
particularly effective in smaller 
schools where there is no specialized 
usiness program and in which the 
teaching load of the business teacher 
is limited primarily to the vocational 
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by Harold B. Gilbreth 


Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


business subjects. The adoption of 
such a plan should be dependent on 
the needs of the group enrolled in the 
class or classes. That is, the emphasis 
should be definitely economic if the 
majority of the students are business 
students. Emphasis should be placed 
on some other phase of the subject if 
the majority of the students are non- 
business students. 


Grade Placement 
There seems to be no standardiza- 
tion of the grade placement of eco- 
nomic geography. Studies have 


shown that the subject is offered in 


“Natural elements which influence 
man’s activities” 


each of the high school grades. This 
is particularly true in the smaller 
high school. Lack of standardiza- 
tion also appears in the number of 
semesters of work offered in the sub- 
ject. While the majority of schools 
offer the subject as a one-semester 
subject, about one-third of the 
schools give the subject for a period 
of two semesters. Printed state 
courses of study for business educa- 
tion are not generally specific as to 
the grade placement of economic 
geography. State courses of study 
seem to show a more thorough con- 
viction that the subject should be 
offered for only one semester. 
The question of who shall teach 
economic geography is often a per- 
plexing one. In the larger cities 
where the subject is offered to many 
students it is possible to employ a 
teacher thoroughly trained in this 


field. The administrative official re- 
sponsible for teacher personnel usu- 
ally selects the teacher on the basis 
of general education, thorough train- 
ing in geography, professional train- 
ing, and experience. Not  infre- 
quently, however, the geography 
teacher is not selected upon any de- 
sirable basis as are teachers of some 
other subjects. The administrator 
may be primarily interested in a 
teacher of vocational business sub- 
jects. With that thought in mind a 
teacher is selected who fulfills the re- 
quirements of such a position and 
then is told incidentally that he may 
have to teach one of the social busi- 
ness subjects. That subject often 
turns out to be economic geography. 
Too often the criteria of training in 
geography and experience in teaching 
the subject are overlooked to the 
detriment of the students, the 
teacher, the school, and the best in- 
terests of the subject. The selection 
and employment of a teacher of eco- 
nomic geography is often a_ real 
problem, particularly in small high 
schools where the subject may be of- 
fered to one section of students for 
one semester during a school year. 
The plea here is that the person re- 
sponsible for such employment 
should carefully consider the total 
program of the teacher to be em- 
ployed and make provision for one 
with training in economic geography 
rather than to select one with none. 
Too often the indictment of poor 
teacher selection may be proved. 


Organization of Subject Matter 


Any discussion of the organization 
of economic geography for teaching 
should contain at least one more 
point. That point involves the presen- 
tation of materials. Many teachers 
limit their presentation to a discus- 
sion of the textual matter found in 
adopted textbooks. While the books 
provided for student use may be most 
valuable, economic geography readily 
lends itself to activities and projects, 
other than discussion. The use of 
projects, activities, and visual aids 
will make the class more meaningful 
to students and result in more thor- 
oughly educated children. The omis- 
sion of such activities will retard de- 
velopment and decrease the potential 
outcomes which are made possible by 
a study of the subject. The serious’ 
student of economic geography edu- 
cation will give thorough considera- 
tion to the proper use of graphs, 
charts, field trips, museums, com- 
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modity collections, motion pictures, 
and other devices and incorporate 
them into a program which will func- 
tion in the lives of the students. 

The wise teacher will ask himself, 
“What am I trying to do when I 
teach this class?” Too often the ques- 
tion is answered in terms of a nar- 
row understanding of the broad 
function of economic geography. Too 
often the answer is in terms of daily 
accomplishment rather than one of 
an overview of what should be ac- 
complished in the total program. For 
that reason, there is presented here 
a list of general objectives to be at- 
tained by a study of economic geog- 
raphy. It is hoped that this list will 
be used by teachers of the subject 
periodically and that its use will be 
prefaced by the question, ‘Are we, 
teacher and students, working to- 
gether to the best of our abilities to 
understand the importance of eco- 
nomic geography in the development 
of an educated individual and are we 
really attaining the objectives in- 
cluded in this list?” positive 
answer to this question should be the 
source of much gratification to the 
teacher. A negative answer should 
give pause for thought. It should 
lead to an evaluation of why teach- 
ing methods, techniques, and ma- 
terials are not creating the desired 
outcomes and providing for a proper 
attainment of the objectives of eco- 
nomic geography. 


OBJECTIVES’ 


1. To develop an appreciation of 
the relationships which exist between 
the physical environment and the cul- 
tural level of a people. 

2. To present to the pupil an un- 
folding picture of the natural re- 
sources of the areas of the earth and 
the part which they have in indus- 
trial development of various areas. 

3. To create an understanding and 
appreciation of habits and customs 
which are outgrowths of geographic 
factors. 

4. To arouse an interest in other 
lands, their populations, and modes 
of life. 

5. To develop an understanding of 
the inter-dependence of the various 
peoples because of the unequal dis- 
tribution of the resources of the 
earth, and of the economic, social, 
political, and industrial conflicts 
which arise because of these in- 
equalities. 

6. To inculcate an appreciation of 
our own human and material re- 
sources which have their roots in 
geographical factors and to arouse a 

1 Business Education for Kentucky High 


Schools, Frankfort, Kentucky: State Department 
of Education, 1941, p. 404. 
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determination to preserve these re- 
sources for the future. 

7. To develop a responsibility for 
sharing our own culture and re- 
sources with other peoples less for- 
tunate. 

8. To provide information which 
will make the individual an intelli- 
gent participant in the production 
and consumption of economic goods 
of the various regions and areas of 
the world. 


General Plans Followed 


Three general plans have been fol- 
lowed by teachers and writers when 
presenting the subject of economic 
geography. They are sometimes 
called the regional plan, the product 
or commodity plan, and the occupa- 
tional plan. When one approach is 
selected, there is quite often a varia- 
tion therefrom and an adaptation of 
some elements of the other plans. 


The Regional Approach. 


This usually involves an introduc- 
tory study of the earth as a setting 
for man’s life and work and a pres- 
entation of the natural elements 
which influence man’s activities. This 
material may be followed by a sum- 
marization of the characteristics of 
climatic regions. Such a summariza- 
tion gives an overview of what is to 
follow. In turn, each of the major 
groups of climates are given full dis- 
cussion and presentation in terms of 
the economic activities important to 
that particular region. For instance, 
the humid subtropical regions may be 
discussed in terms of agriculture, 
lumbering, and mining. Likewise, the 
regions with intermediate climates 
may be discussed in terms of fishing, 
agriculture, lumbering, mining and 
animal industries. Other climatic 
regions are presented through a study 
of economic activities and products 
peculiar to those regions. 

A variation of the regional ap- 
proach outlined here is that of using 
physical and political boundaries 
rather than climatic regions as a 
basis of studying the economic ac- 
tivities of man, and the relationship 
of those activities to the improvement 
of social, cultural, and economic 
standards among the peoples of the 
earth. 


The Product or Commodity 
Approach. 


This approach is primarily con- 
cerned with an emphasis upon the 
products and raw materials of com- 


merce and industry. The usua! prac. 
tice followed in presenting economic 
geography through this approach js 
to begin with a discussion of the raw 
materials and products of the local 
region and then expand the discus. 
sions to those materials and products 
which are of general interest and 
value to all students. The topics 
which should be included in this ap- 
proach are plant products, ccreals, 
beverages, sugar, forest products, 
animal and vegetable fibers, animal 
products, and minerals, both metallic 
and non-metallic. While there must 
be a regional pattern to such an ap- 
proach, it is relegated to the back- 
ground. Primary emphasis is placed 
upon the products themselves in or- 
der to show how these raw maierials 
and commodities may be used by man 
to adjust his environment and to im- 
prove his economic well-being. 


The Occupational Approach. 


This procedure is predicated upon 
the assumption that a study of se- 
lected occupations will result in a 
satisfactory understanding and work- 
ing knowledge of the production and 
distribution of the important prod- 
ucts of the world. Major industries 
or occupations serving as a basis for 
this approach are forest industries, 
grazing industries, hunting and fish- 
ing occupations, farming occupations, 
mining occupations, manufacturing 
occupations, and trade and transpor- 
tation. Commodities and _ activities 
which are definitely related are 
treated as a unit. For example, the 
study of the occupation of farming 
involves a subtopic of dairy farming. 
In presenting this type of farming, 
the inter-relationship of dairy farm- 
ing and the agricultural production 
of oats, corn, and other products of 
a region are given careful emphasis. 

Which approach should be used 
in teaching economic geography? 
There is no definite and final answer 
to the question. There is little, if 
any, objective data to show which ap- 
proach is most suitable for high 
school economic geography classes. 
Until objective research provides 4 
conclusive answer to the question, It 
may be safe to say that the approach 
which the teacher believes is best and 
seems to be of most value to the stu- 
dents of the community where the 
subject is offered will be the one most 
fruitful in accomplishing the objec- 
tives to be attained by a study of the 
subject. 
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Business 


Education 


in 
Middle 
America 


by John Nasht 


EVER has the future seemed 

brighter to the average business- 
man of Middle America—and to his 
farsighted colleagues in the United 
States—than it does today. The men 
and women of Mexico, Guatemala, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Haiti, Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic look forward 
to peaceful prosperity with a confi- 
dence based on expert predictions 
concerning the increased economic 
stability of the countries in which 
they live. For many leading econo- 
mists who have studied the rapid ag- 
ricultural developments that have 
occurred throughout Middle Amer- 
ica in the last few years, anticipate 
that a general increase in the stan- 
dard of living as well as greater indi- 
vidual economic security will be 
among the first consequences of these 
agrarian changes. 

My own observation is that opti- 
mism regarding the future of Middle 
America is well founded, in the light 
of the great progress made in a com- 
paratively short space of time. And 
more than that—that this future 
promises the opening of entirely new 
fields of economic endeavor in the 
area—in business and industry, as 
well as in agriculture. 


Need for Business Education 


Essential to the expansion of busi- 
ness activity in Middle America is 
education of the citizens of the ten 
republics—particularly business edu- 
cation. Middle American leaders rec- 
ognize this faet clearly and are work- 
ing hard to effect improvements. 

The prerequisite to sound business 
education is, of course, a literate 
student body. The fight against illit- 
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eracy—started some time ago — is 
being waged with excellent results in 
all of the ten countries. 

Changes in the educational systems 
are frequently being introduced — 
with the ultimate objective of adapt- 
ing schooling to the requirements of 
modern, everyday life. Until recent- 
ly, secondary education was regarded 
only as preparation for the univer- 
sity. The absence of widespread 
technical education of the sort which 
would equip the pupil leaving school 
at this stage for work in business, in 
industry, or on the farm, might well 
have been due to the limited indus- 
trial development. or to the absence 
of opportunities for small farm own- 
ership. In this latter respect at least, 
marked advances have been achieved. 

The land is the chief source of 
livelihood in Middle America—it 
yields the wealth on which the future 


rests. Most of the nations have real- 


ized this fact and have directed their 
efforts towards providing necessary 
encouragement to farmers. Their 
sons are now beginning to receive 
the sort of training that will equip 
them for careers in agriculture and 
in the businesses which depend on the 
agrarian economies of these nations. 


Secondary Schools Train 
for Business 


Government inspired research 
prompted the adoption of a break- 


down in the usual six-year second- 
ary school courses. Now, in most 
countries, there are two courses of 
four and two years each, or three 
and three. The first cycle is a general 
cultural course; the second offers 
teacher training, commercial courses 
and specialized training for those 
whose education will stop with sec- 
ondary schooling. This second cycle, 
putting great emphasis on commer- 
cial education, is the root being 
planted for the growth of modern 
business education in Middle 
America. 

In the universities, too, the new 
trend is becoming evident. For too 
long they have adhered to the tra- 
ditional mold and, putting emphasis 
on theory, have given inadequate at- 
tention to the practical side—even in 
such courses as pure and applied 
sciences. All of which is beginning 
to change, with more and more care 
devoted to the practical side of edu- 
cation, to developing technical skills 
and to providing specialized courses 
suited to the individual need of each 
country’s economy. 

This promising trend is to be 
noted in the establishment of cen- 
ters of educational research for the 
study of the psychological, social and 
economic factors which will deter- 
mine the adaptation of the school 
program to the requirements of dif- 
ferent areas. Examples of these are 
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the National Laboratory of Child 
Study of Cuba — in which research 
is undertaken at the lowest level, pro- 
gressing up to the Psychopedagogi- 
cal Laboratory of El Salvador, where 
the research is largely concerned with 
the effects of education on the adult. 


Prerequisites to Good Training 


These studies and surveys — of 
major interest perhaps mainly to 
students of the general education 
systems of the lands in which they 
are conducted—are mentioned here 
as an example of the consideration 
being given to all aspects of learning 
in the Middle American nations at 
this crucial stage of their develop- 
ment. Furthermore, the results o* 
such research are bound to affect all 
branches of education. It is evident 
that the type of business education 
available to people in our own coun- 
trv can become practicable in the 
Middle Americas only when the ele- 
mentary, secondary and vocational 
schools are so oriented as to provide 
their pupils not only with the incen- 
tive to continue their studies, but 
also with curricula that will enable 
them to proceed intelligently along 
the more advanced paths. 

Some of the reforms already in- 
stituted by special legislation in most 
of the ten republics immediately to 
the south are of considerable inter- 
est in this respect. Discarding the 
former practice of indiscriminately 
adopting teaching methods delevolped 
under conditions quite foreign to 
their own, many Middle American 
republics have undertaken to study 
new ways of intelligence testing, 
teaching techniques and behaviour 
problems. For example, elementary 
courses of bookkeeping which some 
secondary schools often made avail- 
able to pupils studying arithmetic, 
will now be taught only to those stu- 
dents who have shown—as a result 
of tests—a ready understanding of 
the subject and a possible future use 
of it—in which case the curriculum 
will include such more advanced 
bookkeeping studies as the pupil 
might require. 


Here again, some specific facts may 
be noteworthy : 

Panama’s Vocation School 
for women offers several courses 
in “secretarial science”. 

Guatemala maintains 28 com- 
mercial schools. 

Nicaragua maintains a greater 
number of “commercial” schools 
than regular secondary schools. 

In Costa Rica, elementary 
school graduates may enter any 
one of seven secondary schools 
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—including the School of Com- 
merce. 


Training Given by Private 
Company Schools 


In connection with the specialized 
training of Middle Americans, it 
should also be noted that by way 
of supplement to Government re- 
search and encouragement, some 
private companies have added their 
own helpful and highly appreciated 
contributions. One of these is the 
school endowed and built in the Re- 
public of Honduras by the North 
American concern, the United Fruit 
Company. The Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana—the School of Pan 
American Agriculture—was formally 
opened on Columbus Day, 1944. In 
addition to its value as an experiment 
in the educational development of 
Middle America, the school is a 
striking example of the good neigh- 
bor policy in action. Its opening 
marked the first attempt by a private 
organization to provide a place of 
learning that would develop native 
technicians in search of new careers 
in Middle America. 

The history and development of 
the school should receive careful at- 
tention, for it might well serve as 
a pattern for specialized training in 
the sister nations. The curriculum 
is designed to prepare the young 
students for practical agrarian leader- 
ship. They come to learn the tech- 
niques of modern scientific farming 
and they are prepared, at graduation, 
to return to the land from which 
they come and to apply to it the 
profit of the knowledge they have 
gained. The course of study lasts 
three years, with a fourth year of 
specialization for particularly pro- 
mising students. The routine of the 
workday is divided into two four- 
hour periods, with the first devoted 
to theoretical study and the second 
spent in practical field work. They 
are taught both English and Spanish 
languages, mathematics, chemistry, 
physics, botany and geology, follow- 
ed by intensive training in every 
field of modern agriculture. 

The school is located in the fertile 
Zamorano Valley, near Tegucigalpa, 
the capital of Honduras. It has a 
broad and beautiful campus with 
students’ dormitories and residence 


halls for the faculty, as well as mod-_ 


ern dairy buildings, greenhouses and 
an emergency hospital. Its original 
endowment of $750,000 from the 
United Fruit Company has since 
been considerably increased by the 
United States firm to guarantee the 
institution’s permanent maintenance. 


Farmers Need Business Training 

With a capacity of 140 siudents 
the school draws its pupils from al] 
over Middle America. These «re the 
sons of small farmers and _ trades. 
men, and very few have hac more 
than grade school education. They 
are not chosen on the basis of schol- 
astic achievement, but according to 
character, native intelligence and a 
demonstrable eagerness and _\ illing- 
ness to learn and to work hard at it, 

The moment their course is over, 
these young men will return to their 
homes throughout Middle Aterica 
—better equipped to start in their 
careers from the knowledge they 
have acquired. Many will return to 
the farms of their fathers—and put 
into practice the innovations they 
were taught. Some will put their 
newly earned skills into a particular 
phase of farming, while others will 
use the school as a stepping stone 
towards more specialized training. 

Middle America is essentially an 
agricultural region. scientific 
and planned agriculture will of nec- 
essity develop many businesses which 
will provide the new generations of 
Middle America with their daily 
livelihoods. Literally hundreds _ of 
trades and businesses will spring up 
with the intense development occur- 
ing in the ten neighboring nations. 
Just as the Escuela Agricola Pan- 
americana of Honduras is beginning 
to set the pattern for one type of 
specialized education, so in the near 
future we can expect the growth in 
Middle America of a number of 
business schools, geared to the needs 
and requirements of their specific 
regions. 

Opportunities for Teachers 


It is safe to predict that the ex- 
ample of the United Fruit Company 
will be repeated, and that the inter- 
dependence of the Americas which 
is now a proven fact will be strength- 
ened further by a number of similar 
undertakings. Just as the faculty of 
the Pan American Agricultural 
School includes a number of well 
known United States teachers, so 
will the first modern business schools 
afford many opportunities for em- 
ploying competent and recognized 
teachers from our own country. 

It appears probable that in the de- 
velopment of the business schools 
systems of the Middle American re- 
publics, we shall be called upon to 
provide a good deal of knowledge 
and an equal number of experienced 
teachers able to apply past experience 
toward establishing an educational 
network that will help to make our 
good neighbors even better friends 
and customers of the United States. 
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What’s Wrong With Bookkeeping Books 


N an article in the November, 1944, 
jssue Of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTion, the idea was developed 
that present syllabuses in bookkeep- 
ing are in need of revision. Such 
topics as adjusting entries, closing 
entries and the preparation of finan- 
cal statements, it was indicated, are 
not necessary for an understanding 
of bookkeeping and should not be 
included in the first year. It was 
also suggested that mere memory 
work is not worthwhile and that the 
balance sheet approach is the best 
for a real understanding of the 
theory of debit and credit. If this 
new syllabus were followed, first 
year bookkeeping would be far more 
practical and certainly much easier 
for all concerned. 

One of the chief difficulties in 
teaching bookkeeping is finding a 
good textbook. Recently I went 
through six current texts carefully. 
In addition, I am intimately ac- 
quainted with two others which I 
am now using. These eight books 
in my opinion are -poorly planned, 
poorly developed, poorly written, 
and lack an adequate amount of 
proper drill material. 

A study of the authors shows that 
eight of them are college professors. 
Now, some of the nicest people in 
the world are college professors. But, 
as a class, T think they are the poor- 
est teachers. As for knowing what 
the average high school pupil is like 
and as for knowing what goes on 
in the average high school class, their 
knowledge, in my opinion, is close 
to zero. Most of them are not quali- 
fed by their experience to write a 
high school text in bookkeeping. 
Much of the same criticism, but to 
a considerably less degree, holds true 
for supervisors. The proof of these 
statements is a study of these book- 
keeping books. 


Some Specific Criticisms 


of the books introduce 
liabilities right at the start. The 
thoughtful teacher knows that this 
complicates matters. The teacher 
should stick to assets and capital 
for the first few weeks. Yet, in a 
widely used text, the second trans- 
action in the book is “Bought ma- 
chinery from the Londonderry 
Machinery Company on account”. 
Yes, the second transaction in the 
entire book! 

Another first year text does not de- 
velop the theory of debit and credit 
but insists on the memorizing of 
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entries. Thus the student is expected 
to memorize an entry such as the 
following : 


Customer A 
Discounted Notes Receivable 


Customer B 
Notes Receivable 


This book also devotes space to 
complicated entries for corporations 
and for the purchase and sale of 
real estate involving mortgages etc. 
Just picture your first year class 
working the tollowing exercise ad- 
apted from this text: 

“A company which had outstand- 
ing 30,000 shares of common stock, 
par value $10, and 20,000 shares of 
preferred stock, par value $50, de- 
clared a dividend of 4% on the 
common stock and 6% on the pre- 
ferred stock. Checks for dividends 
were issued to H. Garfield, 10 shares 
common, 20 shares preferred and to 
W. Brown 30 shares common, 20 
shares preferred.” 

Another text delights in manufac- 
turing language difficulties. Instead 
of “sold merchandise” and “bought 
merchandise” the student has to cope 
with such language as “Received an 
order. Received the goods. Filled the 
order. Sent an order. Shipped the 


goods” etc. Any experienced teacher’ 


knows the unnecessary difficulties 
created by such language—difficul- 
ties which have no existence in the 
business world. 

The authors of another text would 
have the students prepare profit and 
loss statements before they have ever 
seen an account or a journal. But 
this is more than matched by still 
another author who would have the 
students preparing work sheets be- 
fore the first quarter of the book 
has been covered. 


Practically all of the texts are 
sadly lacking in sufficient drill ma- 
terial for the daily lesson, although 
all of them have an abundance of 
practice set material. Incidentally 
many teachers go haywire on practice 
sets. 

A Critical Study of an Exercise 

on Notes Receivable 

Let us now subject an exercise 
from one of the better texts to class- 
room reality. The first exercise on 
notes receivable is as follows: 

Feb. 2. Sold Ralph Jones mer- 
chandise for $300 receiving his note 
for 15 days. 

Feb. 4. Sold L. Ramore 
chandise for $600 on account. 

Feb, 5. Received a 20 day note 
from L. Ramore dated Feb. 8 for 
$350 to apply on account. 

Feb. 17. Received Jones’ check 
for $300 in payment of his note due 
today. 

Feb. 28. Ramore paid cash for 
his note due today. 

Feb. 28. Received a 30 day note 
from L. Ramore for the balance of 
his account. 

This exericse was used in two 
first term bookkeeping classes as 
the first exercise on notes receivable. 
Careful notations were made as to 
the difficulties encountered by the 
students and they are presented 
herewith. 

Feb. 2. As was to be expected, 
students had considerable difficulty 
with this compound transaction. It 
should not have been included in 
a beginning exercise. Why compli- 
cate matters for the beginner? 

Feb. 5. Although the transaction 
was dated Feb. 5 the date of the 
note was Feb. 8. Also the amount 
of the note was $350 although Ra- 
more owed $600. The students 
wanted to know why the note wasn’t 
for $600. 

Feb. 25. The amount of cash 
was not given. The students’ atten- 
tion was taken away from the pri- 
mary job of learning the new entries. 

Feb, 28. The amount of the note 
was not given. 

It is obvious that this exercise was 
not subjected to classroom reality. 
If it had been, it would have been 
altered as follows: 

Feb. 2. Sold Ralph Jones mer- 
chandise terms 10 days $300. 

Feb. 4. Sold L. Ramore 
chandise on account $600. 

Feb, 12. Received a 10 day note 
from Jones to apply on account $300. 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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HAT is the prime purpose of 
a collegiate school of business? 
It would seem that the answer to this 
question is both simple and easy: to 
train men and women for a business 
career. There are a few catalogues 
of schools of business that state the 
aim in such a brief manner. 

An examination, however, of all 
the catalogues of the colleges and 
universities, some fifty-five in num- 
ber, that are members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Business, shows multiple objec- 
tives or functions of the business 
curricula. No less than twenty aims 
and objectives in business education 
are found when the separate pur- 
poses of the various schools are com- 
bined into an aggregate list. Not a 
single catalogue contains all of these 
purposes; some schools make no 
statement of their aims or purposes 
whatsoever; most colleges mention 
only three or four objectives. 

If there is more than one purpose 
to university training for business, 
how many real objectives are there? 
Probably the best answer, at least a 
realistic one, is found in appraising 
and analyzing the various statements 
of aims and objectives found in the 
catalogues of schools of business. 
Just what do the catalogues say? 

A scrutiny of the programs of the 
schools of business indicates that a 
three-fold pattern is usually followed. 
First, students are required to take 
certain courses which give them a 
broad general education. Second, 
students are also required to take a 
group of core courses that are fun- 
damental to all business. Third, 
sometimes at the beginning of the 
junior year, in some schools even 
later, students may enter a field of 
specialization and _ take technical 
courses in business. Variations in 
this pattern are found where colleges 
seem to differ in their educational 
philosophy such as the horizontal 
versus the vertical division between 
general education and_ specialized 
training. 


General Educational Objectives 


Now as to the first group—those 
providing a broad general foundation 
—what are the objectives of this 
training? No uniformity exists as to 
the kind and number of these courses, 
but studies in the following fields are 
commonly found: English, literature, 
history, mathematics, science, lan- 
guages, and government. When the 
question is asked why business stu- 
dents must take these courses, both 
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counsellors and catalogues sometimes 
give the answers. 

As far as answers can be secured 
from the catalogues, the following 
are the aims or objectives of this 
broad, comprehensive cultural train- 
ing: 

1. To provide an adequate educa- 
tion for living. To help students be- 
come useful and intelligent members 
of society. 

2. To develop those intellectual 
and personal qualities which contri- 
bute to effective careers and useful 
lives. 

3. To develop a sense of moral 
responsibility so that students will 
act in accord with the highest prin- 
ciples of morality. 

4. To promote the growth of per- 
sonal traits and attitudes essential for 
working well with others. 

5. To provide a broad background 
of general factual information. 

6. To develop effective habits of 
work and ability to analyze and solve 
problems. 

7. To develop initiative, indepen- 
dence, and resourcefulness stu- 
dents. 

8. To turn out men and women of 
broad vision and culture. 

Briefly stated, these eight points 
constitute all the various catalogues 
have to say on the purposes of this 
broad general foundation training. 
Are these proper obiectives of a 
school of business? Have the cata- 
logues done a good job in adequately 
presenting the aims of this compre- 
hensive and fundamental training? 


Fundamental Business Courses 


Next in sequence, prior to snecial- 
ization in more technical subjects, 
comes a core of courses that are con- 
sidered fundamental to all business. 
Some differences exist as to what 
constitutes this core group, but the 
following subjects are most frequent- 
lv listed in the catalogues: account- 
ing, statistics, marketing. law, eco- 
nomics, finance, labor and personnel 
administration. Specifically, what are 
the aims of this phase of business 
training ? 

An examination of the catalogues 
shows no less than seven purposes of 
this core subject training. In a sum- 
mary manner, the aims or purposes 
are as follows: 

1. To develop skill in the use of 
necessary business tools. 


Objectives of Collegiate Business Education 


2. To train students to thin': effec. 
tively and consistently, about biisiness 
problems and to form valid husiness 
judgments. 

3. To furnish students with a 
broader background than is or<inar- 
ily secured in business alone. A 
broad education in business ‘unda- 
mentals. 

4. To build an understanding of 
the problems and the larger re!ation- 
ship of the economic organization as 
a whole. An understanding of the 
general aspects of economic relation- 
ships. 

5. To enable students to under- 
stand public problems, especially 
business—interrelationships, business 
and government, and employer and 
employee. 

6. To produce an appreciation of 
the position of business men in the 
social order and their relationship to 
the general welfare. 

7. To acquire an appreciation of 
business principles and the practices 
of the most efficient companies. 

Finally, after completing the re- 
quired general and “‘core’’ courses, 
the student selects a field of special- 
ization. In the catalogues examined, 
these fields of specialization range in 
number from three to twenty. The 
most common fields of specialization 
are: accounting, statistics, economics, 
finance, marketing, public utilities, 
insurance, secretarial studies, real 
estate, labor and personnel manage- 
ment. 


Specializing Courses 


In developing the field of special- 
ization, what may be said to be the 
objectives of a school of business? 
Once again the answer may be found 
in the catalogues. As stated in the 
catalogues the aims or objectives of a 
school of business are: 

1. To offer instruction in the tech- 
nical aspects of business affairs. Spe- 
cialized education in a chosen field 
of business interest. 

2. Prepare students for responsible 
administrative, executive, managerial 
positions in business. 

3. Provide training for those who 
wish to equip themselves for the rec- 
ognized specialized, expert, and pro- 
fessional types of employment, 1 
cluding government service. 

4. To educate competent scholars, 
research workers, and teachers for 
the further advancement and dissem- 
ination of useful knowledge concern- 
ing the conduct of business affairs. 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Employment Factors of Beginning Teachers 


N the March, 1945, issue of THE 
oF Business EpucaTIon, 
the writer briefly summarized a sur- 
yey of policy and practice in seventy 
major corporations to determine the 
relative importance of various fac- 
tors relating to the employability 
of college graduates in business and 
industry. This investigation was 
made by Dr. Frank S. Endicott, Dir- 
ector of Placement for Northwestern 
University. 

The data secured in this survey 
showed that for all types of jobs for 
which college men and women are 
employed, the factor of personality 
was ranked first in importance, ex- 
cept for certain positions of highly 
technical or scientific character. For 
most positions, participation in cam- 
pus activities was considered to be 
of greater significance than high 
marks. Also, except for jobs requir- 
ing technical background, general 
courses were more important than 
highly specialized training. Part- 
time work while in college was rated 
as desirable. 


Relative Significance of Factors 


If an analysis of factors relating 
to the employability of college grad- 
uates in business and industry is im- 
portant to meet more adequately the 
needs of business, a similar study 
to discover the relative significance of 
these same factors in the selection and 
employment of beginning teachers 
should be worth while. A consider- 
able number of college and univer- 
sity students are preparing to become 
teachers in our public schools, many 
planning to teach business subjects. 
Dr. Endicott, therefore, later sent 
the same list of important questions 
to superintendents of schools in local- 
ities ranging in population from 
2,500 to over 1,000,000. Ninety-two 
superintendents, who employed 927 
beginning teachers last year, re- 
sponded to the questions. It should 
be noted, however, that the survey 
Was concerned with these factors as 
considered by superintendents in the 
selection and employment of ail be- 
ginning teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, and not business 
teachers in particular. The findings 
of this investigation, however, should 
interest those persons and _institu- 
tions concerned with the training of 
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business teachers. The questions ask- 
ed were as follows: 


1. Do you give preference to 
those who have earned all or 
part of their way through col- 
lege? Why or why not? 

2. Do you find that participa- 
tion in campus activities, ath- 
letics, and social organizations 
provides especially desirable ex- 
periences ? 


3. Would you prefer gradu- 
ates with more _ specialized 
courses than the typical student 
has taken, or do you feel that a 
broader and more general edu- 
cation is desirable? 


4. To what extent do you give 
preference to those who have 
earned high marks in college 
courses ? 


5. Personality is generally re- 
cognized as important, but this 
term is too broad to be meaning- 
ful. Can you give some specific 
personal characteristics which 
you consider essential and indi- 
cate why they are necessary? 

6. What is the relative im- 
portance of these factors in con- 
sidering college and university 
graduates for employment as 
beginning teachers in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools ? 


The responses to the sixth question 
indicate, in terms of their relative 
importance, how respondents evalu- 
ated these several factors. In de- 
termining average ratings, values 
were assigned as follows: Essential : 
3; Important: 2; Desirable: 1; Little 
or no difference: 0; Sometimes a 
handicap :-1. 


The following table summarizes 
the responses which indicate the re- 


lative importance of certain employ- 
ability factors. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN FACTORS 

RELATING TO THE EMPLOYABILITY OF COL- 

LEGE GRADUATES AS BEGINNING TEACHERS 

IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Average 


Type of Position Factors Rating 


All teachers Personality 2.9 
Activities 2.2 
General Courses 2.1 
High Marks 


Professional 


vw 


Courses 


in Education 1.70 
Special Courses 1.52 
Part-time work .86 
Elementary Teachers Personality 2.93 
Activities 2.15 
General Courses 2.20 
High Marks 1.64 
Professional Courses 
in Education 1.71 
Special Courses 1.46 
Part-time work 86 
Secondary Teachers Personality 2.92 
Activities 2.29 
General Courses 2.09 
High Marks 1.80 


Professional Courses 

in Education 1.70 
Special Courses 1.59 
Part-time work 


For purposes of comparison, it will 
be noted that the employers of col- 
lege graduates in business and in- 
dustry rank these factors for all 


types of business positions, as 
follows: 
Average 
Type of Position Factors Rating 
All Types of Business Personality 2.43 
Positions Activities 1.83 
High Marks 1.73 


General Courses 1.54 
Special Courses 1.37 
Part-time work 1.13 


As will be seen by reference to 
the above table, it is evident that 
superintendents of schools consider 
as essential the factor of personality 
in employing beginning teachers. The 
factors of activities and general 
courses rank second and third and 
are rated as important. High marks 
and professional courses in educa- 
‘tion receive considerable emphasis 
as very desirable qualifications of 
beginning teachers. Slightly less 
weight, although rated as desirable, 
is given special courses. The factor 
of part-time work has a rating of 
.86, being considered as making little 
or no difference. 


Similarity of Factors for 
Elementary and Secondary 
Teachers 

It should also be noted that the 
ratings given the various factors are 
almost the same for all factors for 
both elementary and secondary be- 
ginning teachers, an exception being 
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in the reverse ranking for elementary 
teachers for the factors of high 
marks and professional courses in 
education. 

Comparison of the relative im- 
portance of these factors (except 
professional courses in education) 
for beginning teachers with those 
for beginning workers in business 
and industry show a marked similar- 
ity, the one exception being a reverse 
ranking for the factors of high 
marks and general courses. The 
reader will also note that all factors, 
except that of part-time work, re- 
ceive relatively higher ratings in the 
case of teachers. 


Factors Basic to Business 
Teacher Training 


The problem of teacher training is 
a continuous challenge to all who are 
engaged in the program A knowl- 
edge of the preparation teachers 
receive and the reactions of the ad- 
ministrators who employ them is 
significant for future planning in 
administering and supervising the 
program. It is desirable, too, to de- 
termine what employers of teachers 
consider to be the significant factors 
of employability. Such information 
may well indicate and suggest needed 
changes. The trend toward the ex- 
tension of pre-service training to in- 
clude a fifth year clearly means that 
the training needed by business 
teachers merits our serious attention. 
Surely these opinions of employing 
school administrators of our product 
can contribute to the development 
of five-year programs. For example, 
if administrators believe that general 
courses should receive greater em- 
phasis than specialized subject mat- 
ter courses, it is the responsibility 
of the training institutions to be 
cognizant of this fact. 

While the findings of the Endi- 
cott survey are not concerned speci- 
fically with the training of business 
teachers, the attention of business 
educators might well be directed to 
the following implications of the 
survey. 


Personality of Teachers 


1. The opportunities provided for 
prospective business teachers in the 
broad area of personality develop- 
ment should be carefully studied. 
Does the teacher - training program 
include preparation for the direction 
of extra-curricular activities common 
in the secondary school? How ef- 
fective is the training program in 
developing well-rounded well- 
integrated personalities in the pros- 
pective teachers, as well as_ their 
ability to assist others to develop 
such personalities? Do our graduates 
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continue to develop desirable teacher 
personalities after employment? 

2. Ifa fifth year of training for 
prospective business teachers is to 
be a requirement in the future, 
should it be of traditional in-service 
graduate character or an enriched 
pre-service program directed toward 


preparing the kind of beginning 
teachers superintendents want to 
employ? 


3. The fact that administrators 
rate general courses higher than 
special courses does not necessarily 
mean any lessening of adequate pre- 
paration in the specific subject areas 
to be taught. 


Possibility of Provision for 
Business Experience 


4. Even though part-time work 
while attending college received the 
lowest rating of all the factors con- 


sidered, the business teacher-iraining 
program might well consider « bus}. 
ness experience requirement fo; 
graduation and make provision for 
acquiring it during the training 
period. 

5. This study reflects a nevd fo; 
curriculum revision with greaicr em- 
phasis on general education, op 
courses relating to the understanding 
cf children, and on practica! teach- 
ing techniques. 

6. It is significant, in conmiparing 
this survey to the one previously 
mentioned, that employers of college 
graduates—whether they be business 
men or superintendents of schools 
—want their beginning employees to 
have had training which definitely 
helps in the development of person- 
ality. Toward this objective, higher 
institutions and business _ teacher- 
training programs have a_ definite 
responsibility. 


OBJECTIVES OF COLLEGIATE 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 16) 


5. Advancement of knowledge 
through the research activities of the 
staff. 

A recapitulation indicates no less 
than twenty aims or objectives of 
schools of business as shown in the 
combined catalogues. Now there is 
not a single catalogue that lists all 
these purposes. No school of busi- 
ness, so far as I am aware, has pub- 
lished any information setting forth 
these twenty aims or objectives. Per- 
haps in the forthcoming catalogues 
more attention will be given to an 
adequate statement of the objectives 
of the business school training. It 
would seem that a re-appraisal of the 
subject is timely. 

A more clear-cut statement of aims 


/and the course content. 


and purposes than exists at present 
can be helpful in many ways. First, 
inclusion of such a statement in the 
catalogue has some promotional value. 
Second, a working knowledge of the 
aims and purposes is valuable in 
planfiing the curriculum, the courses, 
Third, stu- 
dent advisers can be more helpful to 
students when the objectives of the 
school are stated and clearly under- 
stood. Finally, the process of think- 
ing through and preparing a. state- 
ment of objectives might prod_ the 
faculty of a given school into a sys- 
tematic study of its philosophy and 
program which would lead to more 
effective curriculum planning. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH BOOKKEEPING BOOKS 
(Continued from page 15) 


10 day note 
account 


Feb. 15. Received a 
from Ramore to apply on 


0). 

Feb. 22. Received a check from 
Jones in payment of his note $300. 

Feb, 25. Received a check from 
Ramore in payment of his note $600. 


What a Good Text Should Have 


1. Simplicity of Language. Most 
students cannot understand our cur- 
rent texts. 

2. Simplicity of drill material. 
Most drill material is not simple 
enough for the average class. 

3. Sufficient drill material. Most 
teachers find it necessary to over- 
work duplicating machines in order 


to supplement the insufficient dril 
material provided by textbooks. 
There are too few exercises. Those 
that are provided are ‘too long for 
the daily lesson. 

4. The material should have beet 
tested in the classroom. Many exer 
cises look mighty good on paper, but 
there may be a different story 
tell when they are actually used. 

It is true that there never will be 
a textbook that will satisfy every: 
body. But let us have something that 
is reasonably satisfactory. Out 
books have a long, long way to g0 
before reaching such a_ standard. 
They should be written in the class 
room, not in an ivory tower. 
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‘raining 
a busi- 
nt for 
10n for : 
‘rainingff {N many schools transcription is a 
“hit-or-miss” project (mostly 
for “miss”’). 
‘ier There are many different plans 
on, on) whereby transcription skill develop- 
‘nding ment, to a greater or lesser degree, is 
| teach. accomplished. Some with which you 
may be familiar are: ; 
iparing 1, Teaching Stenography II in a 
‘viously room equipped with typewriters 
college where dictation may be followed by 
immediate transcription. 
schools 2. Following Stenography II by a 
svees tof period in a typing room for tran- 
finitely} scription. 
person-§ 3. Scheduling of Stenography II 
higherg and Typing IT the same year, permit- 
‘cacher-( ting transcription in the typing pe- 
( lefinite riod. 
4. Placing Stenography II and 
Secretarial Practice in the same year 
with transcription in the Secretarial 


Practice class. 

The first plan, of course, more 
nearly approaches the actual business 
situation, where the typewriter. is 
available for immediate or delayed 
transcription whenever it is needed. 

The second, provided the class in 
transcription is composed of the same 
individuals and perhaps taught by the 
same teacher as the stenography II 


present 
First, 
in the 
1 value. 
ot the 
ible in 


onal class, would also solve the problem 
stu nicely. 
Plans one and two are more likely 
piul 8 to be found in the larger school where 
of the there are more typewriters and more 
under- fF room space available. 
think- 
state- Each Plan Has a Place 
od the Plans three and four are more sat- 
a SYS isfactory if it is possible for the same 
iy and} teacher to have the pupils of the sten- 
) more ography class in whichever of the 
other classes they are placed for tran- 
scription—secretarial practice or typ- 
S ing 11. Unfortunately this cannot al- 
ways be arranged and something like 
this results. Preliminary steps of be- 
drill ginning transcription are taken in the 
books. fF stenography class—reading of notes; 
Those ¢stimation of number of words; de- 
ig forf Cision made, or instructions given, in 
regard to form of final typewritten 
e been ff Material; difficult words are spelled; 
exer: tricky punctuation discussed, and the 
or, but f child is sent off with the blessings of 
sry tog the stenography teacher to the com- 
ed. panion class. 
vill be This class may, or may not, be 
-very: § Composed of the same members of 
e that | the preceding stenography class. Es- 
~ Our f Pecially in a typing II class, unless 
to go | Some effort has been made to avoid 
idard. § 44 are there likely to be found those 


class | Who are not taking stenography II. 
Consequently, work of a different na- 
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ture must be found for these people. 
The typing or secretarial teacher, no 
matter how cooperative and sympa- 
thetic, regards transcription as some- 
thing extra, something which must be 
accomplished with as little fuss as 
possible, and then on with the regu- 
lar work. Very little constructive 
help is given to the matter of the for- 
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mation of correct habits of transcrip- 
tion ; and if the student is not able to 
recall what the stenography teacher 
said, he may be completely bewildered 
and, as a result, attain or develop a 
dislike for the whole process before 
he has given himself a chance to en- 
joy it. 
Put Transcription in Its 
Proper Place 


Even when the same teacher is used 
for both classes, transcription gets 
pushed to one side under pressure of 
work to be accomplished for the class 
which is supposed to be given. Un- 
less the teacher accepts transcription 
as a part of her scheduled work for 
the year, and actually arranges to give 
assistance and attention to it in these 
other classes, plans three and four 
may not be successful. 


Transcription in Typing II 


It is in regard to the type of plan- 
ning which can be done to accomplish 
transcription results in a Typewriting 
II class without slighting the work of 
Typewriting II that I wish to write 
further. 

What should be the content for 
such a course? Should it differ from 
the regular Typewriting II offerings 
and to what extent? Will there be 
advantages which can be seen easily 
by teachers and administration alike? 
What further integration, if any, is 
needed after such a course has been 
completed ? 

Let us assume, to establish com- 
mon ground, that the secretarial 
course of study is organized along the 
following lines : 

9th grade—Junior Business 

Training 

10th grade—Stenography I and 

Typewriting I 

11th grade—Stenography IT and 

Typewriting II 

12th grade—Secretarial Practice 

Let us assume, that the administra- 
tion has been persuaded to experi- 
ment and has permitted the organiza- 
tion of a Typewriting II class com- 
posed of Stenography II pupils, and 
arranged for both classes to be taught 
by the same teacher. 


Selective Elimination 


Let us further assume that those 
who have shown little aptitude for 
secretarial work have been encour- 
aged to seek vocational training in an- 
other direction. Granted, that there 
are always those who refuse to be en- 
couraged and remain, in spite of ef- 
forts to direct them elsewhere. But, 
that, for the most part, only those 
who showed promise in the fitst year 
of stenography elected the second 
year. 

What problems will be encountered 
by the teacher of Typing II in her 
effort to improve typing skill? As 
most of the actual handling of the 
machine, forms of letter writing, and 
simple tabulation are all taught in 
first-year work, it is merely neces- 
sary for the second-year teacher to 
improve on the ease with which the 
machine is operated and to develop 
speed and accuracy in letter-writing, 
tabulation, envelope-addressing, typ- 
ing in forms and fill-in material, the 
use of carbons, and _ straight-copy 
work. 

What additional problems must be 
faced by the teacher of typing and 
transcription? The most important, of 
course, is the development of skill in 
typing into longhand that which has 
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been written in shorthand. Also, 
spelling, punctuation, and proper di- 
vision of words demand more atten- 
tion in a transcription class than in a 
regular typing class. Letter arrange- 
ment, use of carbons, envelope-ad- 
dressing and proof-reading will be 
no more of a problem to the teacher 
of transcription than to the teacher 
of typing, although the approach may 
be slightly different. 

The problems are essentially the 
same ; at least they dovetail at a num- 
ber of points. Therefore, typewrit- 
ing and stenography may be used to 
supplement each other to very good 
advantage. 

However, as the class under dis- 
cussion is supposed to be a typing 
class, with emphasis on transcription, 
it will be the purpose of this article 
to suggest first, how the problems of 
Typing II may be approached in such 
a way that the problems of transcrip- 
tion will be somewhat eased ; and sec- 
ond, how it is possible to include con- 
siderable transcription, and to de- 
velop considerable transcription facil- 
ity, without detriment to the aims and 
purposes of a Typing II class. 


Speed Development 


Textbooks suggest drill on com- 
mon words as a device for develop- 
ing speed in both shorthand and type- 
writing. What better list of common 
words can be found than the brief 
forms, the simple and advanced 
phrase drills, and the abbreviated and 
special vocabulary lists in the manual 
for shorthand? These, then, if used 
for drill in typewriting, provide ma- 
terial for development of speed in 
typewriting (on the basis of word- 
pattern building of common words, 
and pattern-building of prefixes and 
suffixes) and also develop facility in 
reading, spelling and, finally, tran- 
scribing shorthand forms of great 
frequency. Reasonable accuracy 
should be demanded—but not perfect 
copies. 

Not only does such drill increase 
transcription and typewriting skill, 
but it also improves shorthand accu- 
racy. Great care must be taken, of 
course, to make certain the forms are 
known; and drill at the beginning, as 
at all times, must be geared to the 
ability of the students. Reading the 
forms before transcribing them, 
checking on spelling (the key to the 
brief-form chart and phrase chart 
may be purchased at a very low 
charge) and sufficient time allotment 
prevent many errors. Proof-reading 
of the completed copy may be done 
as a class just before the end of the 
period, as proof-reading is a desirable 
habit to develop. 
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Such a drill must be short — it 
should not take too much time from 
the regular typewriting work. As the 
pupil types more freely, a time re- 
quirement may be set. Content should 
be repeated until a reasonable amount 
of skill has been reached. If fol- 
lowed by a drill in the stenography 
class on the same material, the learn- 
ing situation is about complete. After 
the suggested lists have been ex- 
hausted, there is always endless op- 
portunity in lists of derivatives for 
the root words already practiced. 


Letter Arrangement 


A second phase of typewriting im- 
provement sought in the second year 
is that of letter arrangement. Ideal 
material is provided in the letters 
used for homework in the shorthand 
class. Here is opportunity to discuss 
the correct way to determine the 
length of a letter written in short- 
hand; decide on proper form and 
correct placement of all parts of the 
letter according to the form to be 
followed; and, finally, transcription. 
Please note it is suggested that mate- 
rial from homework be used, prefer- 
ably transcribed from the book at 
first — later transcription from the 
student’s homework notes or from 
dictated homework material is desir- 
able. Finally, will come the tran- 
scription from dictation of new ma- 
terial. 

How much more valuable experi- 
ence this is for the prospective sec- 
retary than typing from longhand 
following the directions given so very 
explicitly in so many typewriting text- 
books somewhat as follows: use in- 
dented form, set margins at 15 and 
65; place the date fifteen lines from 
the top of the paper; ten spaces be- 
low, type the inside address; two 
spaces below that type the salutation ; 
indent each paragraph five spaces, 
etc. The first plan demands that the 
student know something of letter 
placement and removes the possibil- 
ity that she will depend on the book 
for too long a period of time. It also 
demands that the teacher “teach”. 


Avoid Book Learning 


The pupil will lean on the book as 
on a crutch until convinced that it is 
unnecessary. A few simple facts aid 
inestimably in solving the problem of 
letter placement for the student of 
transcription—for example, the num- 
ber of spaces there are to one inch; 
horizontally and vertically, for both 
pica and elite machines ; the measure- 
ments of letter-size paper; approxi- 
mate length line for various letter 
lengths ; proper spacing of letter parts 
regardless of style used; how to de- 
termine margins and how to center. 


Needless to say these cannot be re- 
viewed. (presumably they have been 
taught in the first year) in one day 
nor one week. The time consumed 
will depend on the needs of the class, 
Once really mastered, the pupil will 
have a confidence not possesse:! for- 
merly. However, let me reiicrate, 
the teacher must “teach”. 

This type of letter writing requires 
the pupil to check carefully on spell- 
ing, division of words, writing of 
numbers and to proof read; more, 
than the formal typewriting copy 
work. No time limit should be set 
at the beginning, although it is some- 
thing that might easily be establish- 
ed as the pupil grows more proficient, 


Manuscript or Straight-Copy 
Writing 

This type of training is important 
to the student of advanced typewrit- 
ing. It provides training in sustain- 
ed typing for more than the time re- 
quired for the usual business letter 
or even the time test. Such typing 
requires control and concentration be- 
fore the results can be satisfactory. 
This training, too, can be of use to 
the student of transcription, and ma- 
terial pertaining to transcription prob- 
lems may be used for this type of 
work. 

Secretarial reference books contain 
articles on the division of words, cor- 
rect typing of numbers, and simple 
rules for punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. As such books are supposed 
to be standard equipment for _ the 
typing room, why not utilize this ma- 
terial for a typing exercise, rather 
than copying extraneous material 
from a typing textbook which has 
no immediate bearing on the thing 
being taught? Again, the emphasis is 
on the needs of transcription although 
taught through the medium of type- 
writing. 

The argument may be advanced 
that the student will have the refer- 
ence book available for ready refer- 
ence whenever necessary. This 1s 
true—but, does the student look at it 
before being taught how to use it? 
And, if the material must be read in 
class to make sure that every person 
reads it, more satisfactory results 
might be attained by having the stu- 
dent type parts of it. Booklets made 
of the material given under these 
various topics prove to be useful in 
developing typewriting technique, ac- 
quainting the student with the con- 
tent of the reference book, and clari- 
fying some doubts as to proper pro- 
cedures. Most students love to make 
booklets, especially with a colored 
cover, and a little time alloted for a 
marginal design on the cover. 
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Furthermore, there will be class 
terest, aS the students will be able 
to see the value of the class assign- 
ment. In fact, unsatisfactory tran- 
sriptions—from the standpoint of 
improperly divided words, incorrect 
typing of numbers in amounts and 
dates—provide excellent motivation. 


Envclope-Addressing and Use 

of Carbons 

There should be no question in 
anyone’s mind as to the possibilities 
of learning how to address envelopes 
and how to use carbons through the 
medium of transcription. Here, as 
dsewhere, is excellent opportunity to 
accomplish realistically the purpose 
stated above in the outline of type- 
writing objectives. 

If drill work consumes approxi- 
mately ten minutes of the period 
every day, and letter transcription is 
carried on two days a week, there is 
still class time left for straight-copy 
work (along the lines suygested), 
tabulation, use of business papers, 
rough drafts, speed tests and other 
typing projects. 

Admittedly, the teacher will be at- 
tempting to meet the objectives of 
what might be two classes (if it were 
possible to have it so), typewriting 
and transcription. Such a situation 
will produce confusion unless there 
is fusion of purpose. If too much 
time or emphasis is given to either, 
it may be a detriment to the other. 
Class work will require more careful 
planning—there will be no simple 
“following of the book,” but rather, 
efficient supervision to see that proper 
material is provided and appropriate 
environment created for the most 
satisfactory achievement of objec- 
tives. 

The students should realize what 
the objectives are—how one class is 
helping the other; what a privilege it 
is to be allowed to attempt to do two 
things at once; and, what a responsi- 
bility it is to see that desirable out- 
comes are achieved. That is why it 
is more feasible to have one teacher 
for both subjects; when this is pos- 
sible, there is perfect understanding 
and sympathy for the plan being fol- 
lowed. 

During this period of training, im- 
perfect transcriptions will of neces- 
sity be accepted. While learning 
procedures and developing techniques 
and skills, it is not fair to require 
perfect papers of the student. Eras- 
ing should be permitted and every 
effort made to produce a mailable 
copy, but such standards should not 
€ set immediately. Gradations of 
credit can easily be made which will 
encourage more accurate work, and 
yet not completely discourage the 
slower pupil. 
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Final Integration of All 
Secretarial Skills 


In the arrangement of subject mat- 
ter outlined in the beginning of this 
article, it was assumed that Type- 
writing II and Stenography II would 
be followed by one year of Secre- 
tarial Training. The enrollment for 
this class should be restricted to 
those who have shown definite prom- 
ise of becoming satisfactory stenog- 
raphers—in other words, those who 
have successfully completed Stenog- 
raphy II and Typewriting II. 

The student has secured an under- 
standing of transcription require- 
ments and is therefore prepared to 
perfect his technique. This is the 
time to require mailable work and 
to accept none but mailable copies. 
This is the time to make dictation 
as real as possible in an attempt to 
accustom the student to actual dic- 
tation practices—such untimed 
dictation, corrections while dictating, 
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BOY, GIRL AND DOG 


By Elaine Reiter 
St. Joseph’s High School 
Ashton, lowa 


Extreme adherence to detail 
and intensity of shading char- 
acterizes this design. A variety 
of letters and characters were 
used, including $, ‘‘M,”’ ‘‘m,” 
@, and period. Carriage ma- 
nipulation, use of variable line 
spacer, intensity of stroking, 
and variety in characters 
brought about the desired ef- 
fects. 


This is one of the entries 
submitted in the Seventh An- 
nual International Artistic Typ- 
ing Contest conducted by Julius 
Nelson. Other designs submit- 
ted in the contest will be print- 
ed in later issues of this mag- 
azine. 


amid the noise of typewriters and 
other business machines. Some of 
this may be done in the classroom ; 
but, actual work in the school offices, 
for teachers, or in business offices 
will provide better opportunity for 
real business dictation. 

Transcription in the secretarial 
training class, however, is only a part 
of the course, just as it may be only 
a part of the work in an office. Fil- 
ing technique, machine operation, of- 
fice conduct, refinements in typewrit- 
ing, use of the telephone, and co- 
operative work experience will pro- 
vide content for the course. Final 
integration of all the skills, knowl- 
edges, habits and attitudes which have 
been developed or improved during 
the pre-vocational courses takes place 
in the secretarial training class. 

With such a background, the young 
stenographer is surely prepared to en- 
ter an initial position, which many 
consider the aim of business educa- 
tion in the high school. 
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PLAN TO ATTEND THE 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City 
April 17, 18, 19 and 20 
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Type-Reading 


by Harold M. Benson 


General Motors Institute 
Flint, Michigan 
Formerly Supervisor of Code Typewriting 
N.T.S. (Radio) , Oxford, Ohio 


E learn by doing. We are 

great imitators. These facts 
apply to the teaching of type-reading 
as found in the experiments carried 
on by the seven man typewriting in- 
structional staff of the Naval Train- 
ing School at Miami University. 
During the training of over 4,000 
Sailor, Wave, Spar, and Women Ma- 
rine radiomen many different types 
of reading difficulties were encoun- 
tered. 

As can be implied, the first goal of 
our sixteen-week course was to build 
speed, then accuracy. Since all be- 
ginning trainees were to reach more 
than forty words a minute and were 
grouped fifty to a class, no time or 
instructional effort could be wasted. 

We soon proved two hypotheses: 
(1) accuracy can be taught in the 
last part of the course if speedy 
stroke-reading is emphasized from 
the first, and (2) there is no need to 
change over to word- and _ phrase- 
reading until fifty or more words a 
minute are reached at a near-perfect 
stroke level. 


Training Must Have a Purpose 


If a student does not see the need 
for typing over sixty words a minute, 
do not spoil a highly accurate stroke 
typist by forcing him to try to change 
over to a word or phrase level. This 
accuracy is highly prized by em- 
ployers. Some people are cut out for 
high-speed, “accurate work—others 
reach their limit of concentration and 
speed-reading much sooner. 

When training fifty typists to a 
class in a large high school, it is rare 
if more than half of the class types 
accurately more than forty-five 
words a minute for five minutes at 
the end of one semester of training. 

In the Navy Radio School, we 
spent much time the first few weeks 
in selling the trainees on the neces- 
sity for rapid stroking from the very 
start. In the advanced classes and 
in the last month of the beginning 
classes, accuracy of stroking at the 
then-attained speed was stressed. By 
means of this concentrated effort and 
special diagnostic help from the in- 
structor, accuracy was attained and 
a gradual climb in speed maintained. 
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Developing Accurate Stroke- 
Reading and Typing 


Our experiments proved that dic- 
tation to the class followed by dicta- 
tion with the class reading strokes 
aloud with the instructor attained 
the most rapid results. In this read- 
ing, include spaces, “com,” and 
“dot,” the last two for comma and 
period. The student types each stroke 
as it is read. 

Over thirty-five minutes of each 
fifty-minute class period during the 
first two weeks should be used for 
this stroke-reading dictation. Begin- 
ning the third week, the student is 
encouraged to think the stroke and to 
keep his lips motionless when he 
types to dictation. During these 
early weeks, great concentration 
power is developed; everyone in the 
room is striving to keep in rhythm 
and to stroke the correct keys. 


Instructor-Student Stroke- Read- 
ing-Typing the First Two Weeks 


Many teachers waste student time 
in memorization of the parts of the 
machine and in allowing students to 
type by themselves, thus entrenching 
slow stroke-reading habits because 
the beginner is not sure of his move- 
ments. The instructor should have a 
machine on a demonstration stand, 
easily seen by all, on which he demon- 
strates the proper stroking and part 
manipulations as needed. Students 
strive'to"imitate the technique of the 
instructor; the few who cannot mas- 
ter the exact movement are given in- 
dividual attention while the others are 
coordinating their mnewly-learned 
movement with the old movements. 
If a high degree of concentration on 
the task at hand is achieved, few in- 
correct movements will result when 
adequate demonstration is followed 
by the class making the movement 
with the instructor. Once the stu- 
dent perceives his stroke is not cor- 
rect, improvement follows. Take ad- 
vantage of learning by imitation and 
doing. 

From dictating about half the 
period during the third week of the 
beginning course, dictation time is 
gradually reduced until the student 
is doing all his own stroke-dictating 


during the eighth week. This allows 
rapid strokers to change over to read- 
ing words and phrases as soon as 
they type 50-56 rates for ten minutes, 

As soon as error difficulties «ppear, 
your first analysis may discover read- 
ing difficulties. In striving to achieve 
the weekly speed goals of the course, 
the student may be reading strokes 
faster than he can move his fingers, 
If so, he should be slowed down five 
or more words a minute, and with 
the teacher typing and dictating next 
to him, build up his confidence by 
accurate stroke-typing at the lower 
rate. Then gradually increase the 
speed of dictation the following days, 
and he will find himself typing much 
faster than the rate for which he was 
striving when the inaccuracy oc- 
curred. Do not mention speed when 
doing this remedial work. 

During the third month of the 
four-month course, most of the class, 
good readers having no motor diffi- 
culties in stroking, will be typing at 
the word or phrase level and achiev- 
ing rapid rate increases each week. 
If several students reach  speed- 
plateaus at thirty-five or more words 
a minute, gather the group near you 
to listen to your keys at a phrase- 
reading level; then they will want to 
try to imitate you. Once the auditory 
pattern is established, they will 
readily type the same sentences at a 
phrase level. 


Inaccurate Fourth Month 
Students 


Make no attempt to rush students 
who are inaccurate during the fourth 
month. Stroking speed is already 
established. Put them to typing sim- 
ple material, based on the five hun- 
dred commonest words, and dictate- 
type with them at their maximum 
speed, until they reach the desired 
accuracy. Of course, analyze and cor- 
rect poor technique; but if the in- 
structor has been working with in- 
dividuals whenever possible, poor 
habits should not develop. If the 
letter-reading, stroke-movement, and 
concentration habits are mastered by 
most of the class as suggested in this 
article, sufficient class time during 
the third and fourth months remains 
for remedial work with the recalct- 
trant typists. What can be done in 
sixteen weeks in an intensive course 
can be approximated in the first 
weeks of one- and_ two-semester 
courses. 

Accuracy can be developed late in 
a course; but if speedy stroke-read- 
ing is not instilled early in the 
course, slow stroking habits yield re 
luctantly. 
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Payroll Procedure for Office Practice 


AYROLL is, indeed, an old sub- 

ject to the office practice teacher, 
but it is safe to say that more atten- 
tion should be given to the basic steps 
of procedure, and to the preparation 
of records resulting from the require- 
ments of recent government regula- 
tions. To reinforce the necessity for 
calling attention to the preparation of 
a modern payroll, one need only con- 
trast it with a payroll of ten years 
ago. 
Payroll preparation has evolved 
from a very simple beginning when 
the bookkeeper of an enterprise made 
a one-line entry, showing that Joseph 
Frampton received $12 in cash for 
wages for the week. Joe worked 
early and late with nothing for over- 
time, in those days; but, neither did 
he know any difference between gross 
pay and net pay. 

The present stage of payroll com- 
plexity is commensurate with the 
number of emplovees, the number of 
classifications of work, with the 
number of deductions, required gov- 
ernment reports, and with the use 
made of the information available 
from a well-constructed payroll sys- 
tem. The volume of war production 
and the different classifications of 
work involved brought about the ex- 
pansion of many payrolls beyond 
their size in any previous period of 
modern business. The rapidly in- 
creasing number of possible deduc- 
tions is a very important factor which 
imposes itself for attention in making 
up the payroll. Large scale produc- 
tion raises questions relating to cost 
and management. Many of the an- 
swers to these questions are to be 
found through data contained in the 
records of the payroll department. 

Payroll records provide informa- 
tion as to the kind of work an em- 
ployee is doing, show how long a 
time is required for a certain opera- 
tion, give individual or group pro- 
duction rates, show the necessary tax 
contributions to be made by the com- 
pany, provide information for reports 
to be made of individual earnings and 
withholding taxes. From payroll 
data, wage tables and budgets can be 
made. This partial list of auxilliary 
functions is evidence that payroll data 
supplies important information. 

Although many hundreds of em- 
ployees’ records may be involved in a 
large plant, the payroll must be fin- 
ished accurately, on time, and eco- 
nomically. Mechanical methods are 
usually adopted for that necessary 
adjunct of industry, the office, when- 
ever possible. Few payroll systems 
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by H. Berrien Williams 


Hadley Technical High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 


are carried on without the use of 
some machines such as time clocks, 
calculators, typewriters, check writ- 
ers, payroll accounting machines, 
automatic card sorting machines, and 
key punch machines. Many paper 
and card forms are in use to supply 
data separately for the information of 
other departments. 

An acquaintance with the intricate 
payroll machines of the leading man- 
ufacturers and a knowledge of how 
completely, accurately, quickly and 
efficiently, payrolls are constructed 
by their use should be of great inter- 
est to the office practice teacher. A 
few visits to the various company 
salesrooms, as well as visits to offices 
using such equipment, will bring one 
up to date. The newest payroll forms 
may be seen at the same time. 


Procedure 


It is not feasible to try to acquaint 
office practice pupils with the many 
deviations of payroll detail existing 
in the payroll systems of different 
companies. It must be remembered 
that the student is to learn the basic 
procedure for handling any payroll. 
He must have, then, an opportunity 
to work with the type of forms (since 
he cannot become acquainted with 
the particular forms of each company 
in the community) that are common 


Time Records 


A record of each employee’s at- 
tendance time is the first step toward 
the making of the payroll. It is the 
timekeeper’s duty to provide the pay- 
roll clerk with accurate time records 
for all employees. Some employees, 
laborers, those who work at trades 
in the company’s shops, and those 
who do piece work in factories, for 
example, are paid by the hour and 
usually receive their wages weekly. 
Each piece of work performed by 
these workers is recorded on a job- 
time ticket, or similar form. Others, 
who work daily in the factory, shop 
or office, executives and professional 
workers are usually paid semi-month- 
ly or monthly and provide a record 
of their attendance time by punching 
a time recording clock card or by 
signing a time sheet upon arriving 
and leaving. 

The timekeeper summarizes the 1n- 
formation from the time cards, time 
tickets, or sign-in sheets, showing the 
total hours worked or the number and 
kind of jobs performed and the time 
for each. 


Payroll] Journal 


The payroll clerk’s work begins 
when the summarized time records 
are received from the timekeeper. 
From these records the payroll jour- 
nal is prepared, showing the date of 
pay period, clock number, name and 
social security number, department 
or kind of work, total hours worked, 


VOCATIONAL TRADING COMPANY 


HADLEY TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 


to any payroll whether it is done man- 
ually for a small group of employees, 
or mechanically for several thousand 
employees. The basic records are: 
Time records 
Payroll Journal 
Check, or envelope for cash, with 
employee’s statement of earnings 
and deductions 
Individual compensation record 
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rate, gross pay, deductions, net pay, 
and check number. The payroll 
journal provides a permanent record 
of the company’s entire payroll for 
each pay period. The payroll clerk 
supplies all data regarding the rate 
of pay for each type of work, com- 
pulsory and voluntary deductions for 
each employee, figures the gross pay, 
and the net pay. 
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Pay Checks, or Envelopes tor Cash 


The completed journal sheets are 
used to make up individual pay 
checks, or pay envelopes. The essen- 
tial information is written on the 
check stub to be retained by the em- 
ployee as his record of earnings and 
deductions, or it is transcribed onto 
the pay envelope to constitute the 
same kind of statement, when wages 
are paid in cash. This record of de- 
ductions is required by law under the 


those employees whose total annual 
salary has reached $3,000 each and is 
therefore not subject to the deduction 
for Federal Old Age Benefit beyond 
that figure. 

Another important function of the 
individual compensation record is the 
further information it can provide, 
which is required of those companies 
to which the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act (Wage Hour Act of 
1938) applies. Companies engaged 
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TREASURER 
VOCATIONAL TRADING CO. 


Social Security Act of 1935, and un- 
der the Individual Income Tax Act 
of 1944, and it has become customary 
to show all forms of deductions so 
that the employee will know how the 
net amount of his pay is calculated. 

Where employees are paid in cash 
the payroll clerk writes one check for 
the entire payroll, prepares the pay 
envelopes, the currency break-up 
sheet, and bank memorandum for 
payroll cash. [Illustrations of these 
forms are found in many office prac- 
tice textbooks. 


Individual Compensation Record 


The next step is to post to the in- 
dividual compensation record the in- 
formation from the payroll-journal. 
This is done after the completion of 
the payroll at the end of each pay 


directly or indirectly in interstate 
commerce, and therefore coming un- 
der the provisions of this act, are 
required to show proof of compli- 
ance by recording and preserving for 
at least four years, for the inspection 
of government auditors, the follow- 
ing information for each employee. 

Name and _ identification number 

if used 

Home address 

Date of birth, if under 19 

Occupation in which employed 

Time of day and name of day on 

which employee began work 

Regular hourly rate of pay when 

overtime is worked 

Basis on which regular wages are 

paid 

Hours worked each day and total 


period. The individual compensa- hours of each week 
VOCATIONAL TRADING COMPANY 
HADLEY TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
) ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

NAME INDIVIDUAL COMPENSATION RECORD 

ADDRESS j DATE STARTED 

LAST DAY WORKED 

DATE OF BIRTH___ REASON FOR LEAVING 

CLOCK 

PERIOD | REG | OvER— | HOURS | GROSS cone NET 
ENOING | TIME Time. | WORKED | PAY FOAB | PAY 


tion record provides a complete earn- 
ings record for each employee, show- 
ing the date of each pay period, total 
time worked, rate, gross pay, deduc- 
tions, net pay, check number, and the 
cumulative total of earnings to date. 
This last figure is used to determine 
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Total daily or weekly straight time 
earnings 

Total weekly overtime excess com- 
pensations 

Total wages paid each period 
Date of payment and pay period 
covered by payment 


If an employee works more than 
the maximum number of forty ‘iours 
per week he is then paid at the rate 
of at least one and one half tims the 
regular hourly rate of the hours in 
excess of forty per week. The law 
requires that overtime pay be calcu- 
lated as follows: for example, John 
Jones, who earns 60c an hour, worked 
46 hours last week, 40 hours regu- 
lar time and 6 hours overtime, « ‘otal 
of 46 hours. 

His pay is to be figured thus: 


The total time must be figured at the 
rate, and the overtime at one hal! the 
rate. 

Thus, the individual compensation 
record provides information neces- 
sary for state and federal reports. 


Related Information Essential to 
Payroll Procedure 


The laws affecting payroll records 
do not need to be studied and under- 
stood in their entirety by the office 
practice student. Nor does he need 
any training in bookkeeping. The 
efficient payroll clerk does need to be 
able to prepare the records required 
by government legislation, in addi- 
tion to making up the payroll itself. 
A knowledge of the features of those 
laws which directly affect the payroll 
clerk’s work will suffice. All gov- 
ernment forms refrered to in this ar- 
ticle may be obtained from the vari- 
ous goyernment offices concerned— 
Social Security, District Office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, and the 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission. 


Deductions 


With the advent of regular deduc- 
tions for Social Security in 1936, and 
because of the increase in the number 
of deductions since that time, new 
payroll forms ‘had to be devised. Most 
of the deductions are regular and re- 
curring for such benefits as group 
hospitalization, or group life insur- 
ance, and deductions of a fixed per- 
centage such as Social Security, pen- 
sion, or Withholding tax. 

There are also occasional and va- 
riable deductions for items such as 
charity donations, and for various 
personal charges, such as telephone 
tolls or lunchroom bills. 

The payroll clerk must know how 
to figure correctly all kinds of deduc- 
tions. 


Federal Old Age Benefit 


At the present time the Federal 
Social Security Act of 1935, amended 
in 1939, and with the “current freeze” 
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of December 1944, requires that 1 
per cent be deducted from the gross 
earnings Of each employee who is en- 

ged in work covered by the Social 
Security Act, and who holds an 
identification card (form SS5), on 
every pay day until he reaches a 
gross earning of $3,000 a year. A 
tax of the same amount is levied on 
the employer at the same time. A 
quarterly Social Security report must 
be made by the employer to the In- 
ternal Revenue Office of his district, 
showing the total tax of 2 per cent. 


This report form SS-la is due on 
or before the last day of the month 
following the close of a calendar 
quarter. Calendar quarters end 
March 31, June 30, September 30 
and December 31. 

Form SS-la is filled in from the 
individual compensation record of 
each employee, showing the amount 
paid to him for the quarter, his So- 
cial Security number and his name. 
If more than one sheet is needed a 
total is taken for each page, and a 
total for the entire return is shown 
at the end of the last sheet. The 
count of names of employees listed 
on the return must agree with the 
number shown in Item 22 “Number 
of taxable employees on payroll cov- 
ering last pay period of quarter.” 

The amount of money actually de- 
ducted from employees’ wages is the 
amount shown as the quarterly total 
of Item 8 “Total Employees’ Tax,” 
and the figure comes from the Fed- 
eral Old Age column on the individ- 
ual compensation records. However, 
this amount may vary slightly from 
1 per cent of the total wages because 
of fractional cents dropped from or 
added to the pay of some individuals. 
This difference can be acceptably ex- 
plained by writing “fractions only” 
to the side of the entry of Item 7. 
A check for the amount shown in 
Item 9, representing the total tax due 
the government (1 per cent deducted 
from the employees’ wages and 1 per 
cent of the total payroll paid by the 
employer), is drawn by the company, 
the return, SS 1-a, executed by a No- 
tary Public, and both are sent to the 
district Collector of Internal Revenue. 

On a payroll of $5,000 for any 
quarter, 1 per cent or $50 would have 
been deducted from the employees’ 
wages, and a like amount would be 
paid by the employer as his share of 
the tax. Thus the quarterly report 
would have to be accompanied by a 
payment of $100 to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. 

_ Ifa “covered” employee dies while 
in the service of an employer, or if 
he reaches age sixty-five, the em- 
ployer must then prepare and file with 
the government a special return, 
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known as form OAC-1001, in the 
case of death, or form OAC-1001.1 
for retirement. 


Unemployment Compensation 


An employer who pays wages to 
eight or more persons on twenty or 
more days of the year, each day be- 
ing in a different week, is subject to 
a further federal tax for unemploy- 
ment funds (unless exempted by 
law) at the rate of 3 per cent of the 
first $3,000 of every employee’s an- 
nual wage. Employees do not bear 
any part of this tax. 

Each state has its own unemploy- 
ment compensation law which de- 
termines the benefits to be paid and 
the contributions which the employer 
must pay into the state unemploy- 
ment compensation fund. Payroll 
clerks should be familiar with the un- 
employment compensation laws of 
the states in which an employer pays 
wages to employees, for the require- 
ments vary as do the forms in use. 

An employer who pays contribu- 
tions to the state unemployment com- 
pensation fund may be able to claim 
as much as 90 per cent credit when 
paying the federal tax. Most states 
require a payment from the employer 
of 2.7 per cent of the taxable wages. 
Therefore only .3 of 1 per cent tax is 
actually paid to the federal govern- 
ment. This federal tax is intended 
only for the purpose of helping the 
state defray the cost of administer- 
ing its unemployment compensation 
law, and is in reality turned back to 
the state. 

For example, a business having a 
taxable payroll of $15,000 would 
compute its tax, on form No. 940, as 
follows: 


Federal Unemployment tax (3% of $15,000) 
Less credit up to 90% of the Federal tax for contributions made to state unem- 
ployment funds (2.7% of $15,000) ... 


Federal Unemployment Tax 


State Unemployment contributions (2.7% of $15,000) 
Total Federal and State Unemployment taxes 


The Missouri employer is required 
to send to the UCC a quarterly re- 
port, which is due on or before the 
25th of the month following the end 
of the quarter. At the present time 
the Missouri Unemployment Com- 
pensation tax is paid at the rate of 
3 of 1% to the Federal Govern- 
men and .9 of 1% to the State by 
the companies who have shown a sat- 
isfactory experience in the recent 
years of high employment. Employers 
who stabilize employment by reduc- 
ing labor turnover and seasonal lay- 
offs are given a merit rating by the 
State Unemployment Compensation 
Commission which substantially re- 
duces their Unemployment Compen- 
sation Tax. 


On the termination of the services 
of any employee (in Missouri) the 
Notice of Separation form must be 
completed in triplicate and sent to 
the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission at Jefferson City, the 
state capital. 

By means of this payroll tax, bene- 
fits are paid to workers who are tem- 
porarily unemployed. The amount of 
the payment is relatively small and 
varies in the different states. Usu- 
ally payments are not begun until 
several weeks after the period of tem- 
porary unemployment has  com- 
menced. An employee who is tem- 
porarily unemployed must register 
with the State Employment Service 
office in his district and await the 
offer of a new job for which he is 
qualified. There is usually a limit to 
the length of the period during which 
Unemployment Compensation is paid 
to an unemployed worker. 


Withholding Tax 


In January, 1943, office practice 
teachers strove to keep up with the 
acts of Congress by devising a new 
payroll sheet with a column for re- 
cording the 5 per cent victory tax de- 
duction. Upon returning to school in 
September 1943 this type of sheet was 
out of date and students had to be 
prepared for computing the newer 
federal withholding levy resulting 
from the Current Income Tax Pay- 
ment Act of 1943. The Individual 
Income Tax Act of 1944 has brought 
about new forms and a new set of 
computations. 

Each employee is required to com- 
plete a W-4 form, Employee’s With- 


holding Exemption Certificate to de- 
termine the number of exemptions to 
which he is legally entitled and on 
which the withholding tax is based. 

An employee is entitled to one 
withholding exemption for himself 
providing he has not claimed it on 
other earnings elsewhere, plus one 
withholding exemption for the em- 
ployee’s husband or wife, providing 
the husband or wife is not claiming 
his or her exemption on his or her 
own earnings, plus one withholding 
exemption for each dependent of the 
employee, or, no withholding exemp- 
tion if the employee has not furn- 
ished his employer with the exemp- 
tion certificate, W-4, or if exemption 
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is claimed on other earnings, or if 
exemption has been claimed by some- 
one else. 


The withholding provisions of this 
latest Income Tax Act went into ef- 
fect on January 1, 1945. The amounts 
to be withheld are found easily by the 
use of charts which are available for 
any length of pay period; weekly, bi- 
weekly, semimonthly, monthly, daily, 
or miscellaneous. The proper amount 
of pay to be withheld from wages is 
placed in the withholding tax deduc- 
tion column of the payroll journal 
sheet and transferred from it to the 
check and to the individual compen- 
sation record, 


If an employee receives a commis- 
sion, bonus, or overtime or other sup- 
plementary wage payment during a 
given pay period the supplementary 
payment may be added to the regu- 
lar wage payment to determine the 
amount of tax to be withheld. Or, 
1f it is the practice of the company 
to issue separate checks then the tax 
should be figured separately on each 
amount. 


Wages consist of all remuneration 
for services, including the cash value 
of any remuneration other than cash; 
salaries, fees, bonuses, commissions, 
pensions, retirement payments, vaca- 
tion allowances, dismissal payments, 
and any deductions from an em- 
ployee’s pay. 

The return for income taxes with- 
held (W-1) must be filed, on or be- 
fore the last day of the month fol- 
lowing the close of the quarter, with 
the collector of internal revenue for 
the district. 


The amount of income tax with- 
held by the employer from wages of 
employees must be deposited in an 
authorized depositary within ten days 
after the close of each calendar 
month. Any bank insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion is acceptable as a depositary. Not 
later than January 31, of the next 
year, the employer must furnish the 
W-2 form of income tax report in 
duplicate to each employee, and a 
triplicate copy to the District Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue, showing 
the total wages paid and the amount 
withheld for Federal income tax dur- 
ing the preceding year. This in- 
formation is taken from the Individ- 
ual Compensation record. 


Along with the triplicate copies 
(W-2a) of form W-2 at the end of 
the year, should be sent the Recon- 
ciliation, form W-3, and form W-1 
for the fourth quarter of the year. 
W-3 is a reconciliation of the quar- 
terly returns of income tax withheld 
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which were prepared on form W-1 
each quarter. To form W-3 must be 
attached an adding machine tape to 
show how the total was obtained. The 
total of the four quarterly reports 
on form W-1, must equal the total of 
the reconciliation (W-3). 

Thus the potential payroll clerk 
needs (1) practice involving mastery 
of the basic steps of payroll proce- 


dure, which he can apply regardless 
of the size of a company, or th type 
of business, or the mechanical aids in 
use; (2) he must learn the legal re- 
quirements governing payroll rec- 
ords; and (3) he must cultivate the 
essential qualities for the job—ac- 
curacy, a capacity for attention io de- 
tails, and speed in the accomplishment 
of his work. 


of Traini 
of 
Dictating 


Analysis 


Mechanical 


ng for an Operator 


a 
Unit (Dictator’s Unit)* 


Type of training: 
Prevocational and vocational 
Basic Process: 
Communications (letter writing) 
Productions standards: 
None 
Suggested method of instruction: 
Demonstration, drill, job sheets, 
writing,” problem situations 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 
Resurfacing (shaving) ‘used cylinders 
Inserting cylinder on mandrel 
Removing cylinder 
Function and use of controls and signals 
Planning the letter 
Simultaneous thinking and speaking 
Voice control and enunciation 
Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 
Nature of an effective business letter 
Dictation techniques 


“blind 


*It is true that this machine is never used by ar 


Probable clock hours required to complete 
training: 
5-10 (depends on attention to quality of 
letters dictated) 
Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 
None. Machine used widely to expedite 
work of correspondents and executives 
Grade level of instruction: 
11th and 12th grades ; also evening, part- 
time, in-service education programs 
Related ‘knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 
English mechanics 
Printing style 
Display of material on the typed page 
Types and kinds of supplies used 
Business Rhetoric 
Types and kinds of letters 
Manuscript preparation 
Word study 
Plans for operating centralized transcrib- 
ing departments 
; nevertheless, training 


nyone called an ‘‘operator” 


executives and potential executives in its efficient use is of great help in reducing office costs. 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


of Treims 
of 
Transcript 


Analysis 


Mechanical 


ng for an Operator 
a 
ion (Transcriber’s Unit) 


Type of training: 

Prevocational, vocational 
Basic Process: 

Communication (letter writing) 
Productions standards: 

Generally thought that an operator 
should do a minimum of 900 5% inch 
lines in an 8-hour day 

Suggested method of instruction: 

Visual aids (movie) ; battery plan if pos- 

sible; job sheets; spaced drill 
Essential and distinctive knowledges and 
skills to be developed: 

Resurfacing cylinders 

Letter forms, style, and display on page 

English mechanics, including punctuation 
and word usage 

Typing speed 

* Simultaneous listening, word carrying, 
and transcription. (See Office of Edu- 
cation motion picture films) 

Function and use of indicator slips 

Function and use of controlling devices, 
such as the start-stop mechanism, vol- 
ume control, and pitch control 


Analysis made by George Hittler, State 


Attaching cylinder and ejecting cylinder 

Similarities and differences of manufac- 
turers’ models 

Probable clock hours required to complete 
training: 

40-50 (depends upon typing ability )* 

Probable frequency of calls for full-time 
operators: 

Very frequent in larger communities; 
equipment used widely in small offices 
by Group 1 workers 

Grade level of instruction: 

llth and 12th grades; also in-service, 

part-time, apprenticeship courses 
Related knowledges and skills to be de- 
veloped: 

Printing style 

Manuscript preparation 

Spelling (functionalized) 

Elements of time and motion study 

Technical and professional vocabularies 

Word study 

Plans for operating centralized transc crib- 
ing departments 


_* A large portion of the time allowed will be 
given to developing fluency and control. 


University of lowa, lowa City, lowa 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Conducted by Clifford Ettinger 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


Behind the Annual Report 


1% Reels, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
Rental: Free 
Running Time: 15 Minutes 


Produced by: Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, Michigan (1944) 
Distributed by: U. S, Steel Corp. Film Distribution Centers, Birmingham, Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


The opening scenes of the picture 
show an aerial view of a city of a 
quarter of a million people. A city 
of this size would be needed to house 
U. s. Steel’s 225,000 stockholders. 
These stockholders own, on the aver- 
age, thirty seven shares each and 
represent a cross section of America : 
the business executive, the teacher, 
the dentist, the storekeeper, the gas 
station proprietor, the farmer, the 
widow and the men and women who 
work in the steel mills. Shots of the 
steel mills, welding, cutting, hot plate 
being rolled and of workers coming 
out of the factory gates follow. Four- 
teen thousand of the workers are re- 
turned veterans and forty thousand 
are women. Women are found in 
many and varied jobs from heavy 
labor to the finest precision work. 
New production records were made 
in 1944, Thirty million tons of steel 
ingots and castings, established an 
all-time production record for the 
fourth consecutive year. The pro- 
duction of slabs, sheets, tubes and 
plates is shown. These materials are 
made into helmets and shells, bomb 
casings, guns, trucks, tanks and 
ships. Statistics on the numbers of 
different tvpes of ships are presented, 
This sequence ends with pictures of a 
battleship firing its guns. 

A photograph of the annual report 
leads into a breakdown of income 
and outgo. Live photography of a 
large glowing steel ingot dissolves 
into an animated ingot, substantially 
a bar chart. By means of extremely 
simple animation, the amount of out- 
go for various items, such as, em- 
ployment, taxes, products and serv- 
ices bought, interest and dividends is 
indicated. This division of the bar 
chart is repeated five times to indi- 
cate the variations for the past five 
years. The main reason for this is 
to show that the return to the owners 
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and the amount of depreciation has 
decreased. This sequence is ended 
by popping all five ingots with all 
their labels and subdivisions on the 
screen at once. 

Next, by animation, a one hundred 
dollar bill is segregated from the 
company’s income and changed into 
small bills and coins. The amount 
paid to suppliers, and for employ- 
ment, taxes, war costs and for future 
needs is moved about on the screen 
somewhat in the manner of a pie 
chart. 

The picture concludes with battle 
scenes, a Dauntless taking off from 
the deck of a carrier, battleships fir- 
ing, Seabees rowing a bridge into 
place and planes being shot down. It 
ends with pictures of workers, the 
modern efficient facilities of the steel 
plants, steel being cut with a circular 
saw, girders being swung into place, 
a modern kitchen, ships, the Big 
Inch pipeline, the control room of a 
generating plant, tractors, stream- 
lined trains, bridges, etc. 


When I first came across this title 
I thought that at last a motion pic- 
ture had been produced which could 
be used by teachers of accounting. 
While the picture does show the 
cover of the annual report and statis- 
tics relating to the operating state- 
ments, its title is relatively mislead- 
ing. The major part of the film is 
composed of miscellaneous and super- 
ficial stock footage. Since the aim of 
the film remains obscure it is difficult 
to know just what its producers had 
in mind. Apparently, it is aimed at 
U. S. Steel Corp. employees and 
high school and college students and 
is designed to show that a large num- 
ber of people own U. S. Steel stock 
and that the return on their invest- 
ment has been decreasing during the 


war. It is also intended to show that 
U. S. Steel makes many products 
that have aided the war effort. How- 
ever, this does not tie in very direct- 
ly with the teaching of accounting 
because the terminology employed 
differs considerably from the tech- 
nical language used in the account- 
ing course and because the picture 
is rather an exposition of financial 
statistics. These statistics are very 
dull except to U. S. Steel stockhold- 
ers and the elementary, unimaginative 
and repetitive animation does not 
make them more interesting. In ad- 
dition, the correlation between the 
live photography and the financial 
items shown is very low and the con- 
nection not clearly pointed up. The 
sequence in which all five ingot 
charts are on the screen at once is a 
masterpiece of confusion. Finally, 
the picture is definitely dated because 
the commentary indicates that the 
war with Japan is not yet over. 

It is to be regretted that a picture 
with such a promising title should be 
so poor. Such a picture made with a 
documentary rather than a_ propa- 
ganda approach could be widely and 
beneficially utilized in the schools. 
Such pictures will not be made 
as long as producers of sponsored 
films consult only their own point of 
view and refuse to conform them- 
selves to the requirements of the 
schools. 


NEW FILM PRODUCTION COMPANY 


National Educational Films, Inc., 
a new production company, was an- 
nounced recently by Lieutenant Com- 
mander W. French Githens, president 
of the corporation, after returning 
from three years of active service in 
the U. S. Navy. The objective of 
this organization is to help fulfill the 
curriculum needs of public education 
through the production of instruc- 
tional films. 

Lieutenant Commander Grant 
Leenhouts, formerly in charge of 
planning and production for the 
Training Film and Motion Picture 
Branch, U. S. N., and special as- 
sistant to the War Finance Division 
of the War Treasury in its War 
Bond and Victory Loan film pro- 
grams, will be general manager of the 
new firm. 

Other officers of the U. S. Navy’s 
Training Film Branch, who de- 
veloped the techniques and procedure 
responsible for the quality and effec- 
tiveness of Navy Training Films in 
speeding up the Navy training pro- 
gram, will be associated with the 
company upon release from active 


duty. 
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MOTIVATION PLUS... 


by Clarence G. Enterline 


Senior High School 
Reading, Pa. 


Pupils may not actually want “to leave 
the educative and socializing influence of 
the . . . secondary school,” but they do 
leave. And they drop business subjects as 
well as other subjects. One wonders 
whether wanting to leave school is quite 
the “rarity” which is claimed for it. 

On the day the writer read Professor 
Dame’s “observation” in The Journal of 
Business Education, a business student 
approached her day school instructor with, 
“I’m going to quit school.” Her instructor 
and her guidance director could not give 
her any advice. She refused to see evening 
school opportunities, too. Again, on the 
same day, a young man who was attending 
the standard evening high school with the 
idea of getting a diploma ultimately, gave 
no satisfactory reason for his leaving. And 
the draft board did not want him. Fur- 
thermore, in the same day school, more 
than twenty pupils dropped from the busi- 
ness department and left school since Sep- 
tember. 

Admitting that business provides natural 
motivation, business teachers and adminis- 
trators, school executives and supervisors 
have much to do in the way of providing 
school activities and educational experi- 
ences which foster the feeling of success. 

. This procedure requires considerable 
change within the course offerings of the 
school, and without lowering the average 
performance of those “who can.” In fact 


Gregg Teachers 


Summer Session 
July 8 to August 16 


Practical Methods Courses in Shorthand— 
Typewriting — Bookkeeping — Business 
Law — and Office Practice. Also skill de- 
velopment in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
Outstanding faculty, During the last two 
summers, teachers attended from every 
state in the Union and Canada. 


Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John Robert Gregg, S.C.D. 
Director, Paul M. Pair, M. A. 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 2, Ilinots 


. PROMOTE STUDENT INTEREST WITH 


TYPING AWARD PINS 


ACCLAIMED BY TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


30 words per minute—silver, each ich 
40 words per minute—silver, each 
45 words per minute—silver, each mat 
50 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
60 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
70 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
80 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 
90 words per minute—gold plate, each .... 


Any Quantity Prices Include Taxes 


COMMERCIAL AWARD PIN COMPANY 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 


there is as much danger in neglecting the 
really capable student as there has been a 
general neglect in stepping down to the 
level of those who are less competent but 
must by law attend school. The secondary 
school must sooner or later adjust its pro- 
gram to its philosophy; namely, a_ high 
school education for all educable youth. 

In the larger school, therefore, additional 
short unit courses could be offered. Among 
these are hair dressing, styling, interior 
decorating, watchmaking and repairing, 
textiles, metallurgy, aviation, auto repairs, 
radio, restaurant and hotel keeping, dis- 
pensing sodas, child care and the like. 

The above is based on the premise that 
pupils leave school because schools do not 
meet the pupils’ needs. Pupils leave school 
for many other reasons. The faults may 
lie with the school, with the pupil, or with 


both. Wherever the reasons lie, this jg 
true: that school which best serves js 
educable youth will have the least number 
of people of high school age without q 
high school education in the community, 
One of these days, the effectiveness oj 
school supervision will be measured, among 
other things, by the number of pupils who 
ought to be in school and are real! there. 
School districts everywhere mig!it start 
now to determine what per cent of jts 
educable youth of school age is not jp 
school! And what is just as important 
do something about it. 

Let’s provide the means, the facilities, 
the personnel, the educational activities, 
the guidance so that motivation will be 
really effective, because the pupil is in a 
position to respond on the level on which 
the motivation is given. 


A View Toxtbook 


To Meet a Growing Need: 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


By John G. Kirk, George E. Mumford, and Mark H. Quay 


Here is the text that fills a need long recognized by business 
educators and employers alike. It is the text that provides practical 
training to fit commercial students for the kind of jobs the vast 


majority of them will step into when they leave the classroom. 


Useful for ALL Commercial Students 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES teaches the student how 
business is organized and how it functions. Thus it provides invalu- 
able training for ALL commercial students, for it improves their 
chances of obtaining an office position and strengthens their ability 


to succeed. 


This Important 
New Book 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N.Y. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Early in the 1946 fiscal year Commis- 
sioner Studebaker began regrouping the 
U. S. Office of Education into eight 
divisions, in accordance with his previ- 
ously announced “Plan of Organization to 
Improve the Service of the U ffice 
of Education.” The divisions are: School 
Administration, Auxiliary Services, Cen- 
tral Services, International Educational 
Relations, Elementary Education, Sec- 
ondary Education, Vocational Education, 
and Higher Education. 

While not all directorships of the divi- 
sions have been filled permanently to date, 
the following persons new to the Office 
staff have been appointed and have as- 
sumed their respective responsibilities : 
Harold R. Benjamin, director, Division of 
International Educational Relations; Ken- 
netth O. Warner, executive assistant to 
the Commissioner and director, Division 
of Central Services; and Galen Jones, 
director, Division of Secondary Education. 
Another new appointment is that of Rich- 
ard H. Logsdon as chief librarian of the 
Office of Education. 

The new Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education is Raymond W. 
Gregory who has been a member of 
the staff of the Agricultural Education 
Service of the Office of Education since 
1936. He takes the place of Dr. J. 
Wright as of June 30. Dr. Wright is tak- 
ing an extended educational trip so that 
Dr. Gregory will be acting Assistant Com- 
missioner at once. Dr. Wright has been 
in charge of vocational education with the 
federal government for three decades and 
has looked with favor upon the Business 


S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION NEW POSITIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Education Service of the Office which was 
under his supervision. Dr. Gregory is like- 
ly to show interest and to stimulate the 
development of the Business Education 
Service of the Office inasmuch as some of 
the problems of agricultural training are 
not too dissimilar to those of business 
training. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of the 
Business Education Service and his staff 
will serve directly under Dr. Gregory. 

Assignments within the Office of Edu- 
cation staff include: Bess Goodykoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner and _ Director, 
Division of Elementary Education; Fred 4 
Kelly; director, Division of Higher Educa- 
tion; Rall I. Grigsby, director, Division of 
Auxiliary Services and special assistant 
to the Commissioner, also acting director, 
temporarily, of the Division of School 
Administration. 

An additional temporary division has 
been established recently to be in charge 
of Surplus Property Utilization. It is 
headed by Henry F. Alves as director. 
Other within-the-Office appointments that 


recently have been made include: Maris 
M. Proffitt, acting assistant director, 
Ralph 


Division of Secondary Education; 
C. M. Flynt, assistant director, Division 
of Central Services; Franklin Dunham, 
chief, Educational Uses of Radio; Carl 
A. Jessen, chief, Secondary School Or- 
ganization and Supervision, Division of 
Secondary Education; Francis G. Cornell, 
chief, Research and Statistical Service, 
Division of Central Services; Ray L. 
Hamon, chief, School Housing Section, 
Division of School Administration. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION FUNCTIONS 


Commissioner Studebaker, in his report 
recommending an improved organization 
of the Office, has pointed out the follow- 
ing functions which the U. S. Office of 
Education should be prepared to carry on: 

“1. The collection of information with 
Tespect to education in the States and in 
other countries so as to make possible 
intelligent comparisons and _ conclusions 
regarding the efficiency of educational 
programs. 

“2. The formulation and recommenda- 
tion of minimum educational standards 
which ought to be made to prevail in the 
schools and colleges of all the States and 
the preparation of suggested proposals 
and plans for improving various educa- 
tional practices, arrived at by cooperative 
planning among private and public educa- 
tional organizations and lay groups, such 
recommendations and proposals to be 
influential only if their merit and appro- 
Priateness warrant voluntary acceptance 
by the States and institutions. 

“3. The provision of services of a 
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national character that cannot well be 
undertaken by single States acting alone, 
e. g., the collection, interpretation, and 
dissemination of national statistics, the 
conduct of national and other important 
surveys, the convening of conferences of 
national significance. 

“4. Pointing out desirable educational 
ends and procedures, evaluating educa- 
tional trends and giving educational ad- 
vice and discriminating praise. 

“5. The offering of consultative serv- 
ices to States, school systems, and higher 
educational institutions on problems of 
reorganization, finance, administration, 
and curriculum. 

“6, The coordination of Government 
activities relating to education through 
schools and colleges.” 

“In all such functions,” the Commis- 
sioner asserts, “it will be apparent that 


encouragement and stimulation rather than 
control are envisaged as the objectives 
of the Office of Education with respect to 
education in the States.” 


FEDERAL BOARD 
CONSIDERS TRAINING FOR 
SMALL BUSINESSES 
The fall meeting of the Federal Ad- 
visory Board for Vocational Education 
was devoted to the consideration of a 
training program for owners of small 

businesses. 

The Board is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 

Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce 

Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education 

Robert J. Watt, International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of Labor, 
representing labor 

Clarence Poe, Editor, The Progressive . 
Farmer, Raleigh, North Carolina, repre- 
senting agriculture. 


Paul H. Nystrom, president of the 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, 
representing industry and commerce, 


Chairman of the Board. 

Dr. Wilfred White, Chief of the Spe- 
cial Studies Unit of the Department of 
Commerce, indicated the extent to which 
American business is conducted by small 
businesses and the unique problems that 
such businesses face. G. Henry Richert, 
Regional Agent for Distributive Educa- 
tion in the Business Education Service of 
the United States Office of Education, 
presented a plan of training for ownership 
of small businesses. He gave a prelim- 
inary outline of a course in the selection, 
organization, and management of small 
businesses that is being developed by the 
Business Education Service of the Office 
of Education with the advice and assis- 
tance of representative retailers and 
wholesalers, trade association executives, 
State supervisors of distributive educa- 
tion, and specialists in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. V. A. Zimmer, 
Director of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards in the Department of Labor, brought 
to the attention of the Board the need 
for training in small business operation 
for workmen who receive lump-sum com- 
pensation for injuries, and who plan to 
use such compensation to start a small 
business. 

This special consideration which the 
Federal Board is giving to this problem 
is very encouraging, for in spite of much 
talk the emphasis in almost all phases of 
business education is toward preparation 
for service in large scale enterprises. 


Teachers Manual 


The teacher’s manual for the course on 
“How to Select, Organize, and Manage a 
Small Business” is being prepared by Mr. 
Richert and Clyde W. Humphrey, staff 
members of the Business Education Serv- 
ice. The manual when completed will be 
distributed to State and local boards of 
education. 
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Business men say— 


“What we want are RESULTS!’ 


Results naturally rate first with the Results are a question of “‘How 
employer—and that’s precisely why much . . . how accurate?”— | Loo 


Dewey stenographers enjoy a com- and the best answer is DEWEY ! 
petitive edge in any business office. 


Each working day, the Dewey sten- Why not try it yourself? 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 


“A First Lesson in Dewey Script Shorthand” 


ographer can turn out a greater 
volume of more accurate letters and 
other transcripts. No less important, Dr. J 
to teachers and students, is the fact Merchan 
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Dr. John W. Wingate, Professor of 
Merchandising in the New York Univer- 
sity School of Retailing, now on leave as 
Head of the newly-founded Department of 
Retailing, Washington University, St. 
Louis, has recently written an article’ en- 
titled Colleges Must Attract Good Students 
to Retail Programs. In view of its author- 
ship and content, and because this article 
appears in a publication widely read by 
store executives, it seems highly desirable 
that a summary and some comment con- 
cerning this material be made here. 


Limitations of High School Retail Training 


In reviewing the levels on which retail 
training is now provided, Dr. Wingate 
writes concerning high school distributive 
education classes: ‘They are achieving 
excellent results in bridging the gap be- 
tween the high school and the job. It is 
questionable, however, whether these pro- 
grams are turning out the future retailing 
specialists that are so badly needed. They 
are serving the small merchant in obtaining 
interested help, but in general they are ter- 
minal courses, not attracting those who will 
go on to college and thence to specialized 
positions in merchandising and manage- 
ment. 


Training at the Junior College Level 

As for the junior colleges which have 
more recently introduced retailing courses, 
because of their frequent location away 
from business centers, they have not found 
it generally feasible to develop cooperative 
work. But these schools do attract a high 
type of young woman and are to be com- 
mended for directing the attention of these 
women to the opportunities that retailing 
affords.” 

There is mentioned also the “special re- 
tailing schools that do not give degrees 
but do provide excellent training staffs, ex- 
cellent classroom and teaching facilities, 
and a variety of extra-curricular activities 
that put the students into close touch with 
the merchandising world. . . . These schools 
are not hidebound by academic tradition 

» 4 and they are more glamorous and 
More ‘practical’ than the programs intro- 
duced into established colleges. On the 
other hand, ‘they may not provide enough 
solid instruction in the fundamentals of 
English, philosophy and social sciences— 


rag omen's Wear Daily, January 1, 1946, pp. 
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AT DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 


Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A CHALLENGE FROM ST. 


LOUIS 


particularly economics; nor do they pro- 
vide a Bachelor’s degree which is a valu- 
able commercial asset today.” 


Retailing in the College 

Concerning the regular four-year col- 
leges, Dr. Wingate mentions that they 
have, in general, been the last to interest 
themselves in retail education—though 
post-graduate training such as that offered 
at the New York University School of 
Retailing, the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and the Prince School of Retailing in Bos- 
ton was the first organized retail training 
on a post-high school level. 

The article further lists a number of 
requirements Dr. Wingate believes should 
be met in providing a successful program 
of training for future retail executives. 
These requirements will be discussed in 
this department at a later time. 


The Challenge to Retail Teachers 


Doubtless it will seem to many readers 
that Dr. Wingate has passed rather lightly 
over many of the features of retail train- 
ing at the high school and junior college 
levels. While there is much reason to an- 
ticipate that the four-year college will be 
able to do an excellent job of training for 


executive positions in retailing, the new- 
ness of most of the programs at that level, 
—which Dr. Wingate has mentioned— 
would seem to justify some caution in 
assuming that graduates will be more ac- 
ceptable to stores generally. 

The time is possibly not far off when 
the now highly flexible educational require- 
ments for retail positions may be replaced 
by some definite standards, as has hap- 
pened in many other lines of business. The 
generation of store owners whose formal 
schooling ended in the grades is passing; 
their successors realize more clearly that 
the so-called “school of hard knocks” is 2 
supplement to rather than a replacement 
for formal education. 

Before the requirements become too 
tightly drawn, retail educators have before 
them the job of appraising the potentiali- 
ties of their students in the light of store 
job demands. We must carefully study the 
records of our graduates, both as students 
and later as store workers. We must ask 
questions such as this: With a certain set 
of personal qualifications and a certain 
standard of performance in_ retailing 
classes, what might students of this par- 
ticular level reasonably be expected to ac- 
complish? By studying job requirements, 
we should be able to determine how far 
students on various educational levels can 
be expected to progress in retailing. 

To date there is very little information 
available on any of the issues which relate 
to the basic question of the factors which 
make for success in any of the various 
jobs in retailing. Thus there is not yet 
adequate evidence to support an assump- 
tion that graduates of retail programs who 
have degrees are more successful on the 
job than those who did not complete col- 
lege. Until we do have more evidence on 
this particular point and the many other 
related questions, it does not seem a desir- 
able practice to suggest that one level of 
training is, in general, productive of more 
successful retailers than any other. 

Clearly, there is a need for retail train- 
ing on several levels. One of the jobs 
which faces us most immediately is deter- 
mining just how those levels fit together as 
supplements to each other rather than as 
competitors. If this job is not done by 
the pesple who organize and teach the 
retailing courses, then it may be done on 
the basis of inadequate or incorrect evi- 
dence by those who do the hiring. Thus, 
Dr. Wingate has brought to our attention 
a challenge we cannot safely ignore. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven't changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
questions, THE JoURNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 


interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we’ve received and on the very last page in 


the book you'll find an answer to this question. 


What are the opportunities 
for a living in bookkeeping? 
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@ These students are using our prac- 
tice filing sets with facsimiles of typical 
business letters that realistically dupli- 
cate actual business filing problems for 
use in the classroom. 

Lewiston teachers, and others in all 
parts of the country, have seen their 
students go on from these courses to 
interesting and well paid careers in fil- 


The widely-used Decimal Subject Index— 
one of the 8 filing systems offered in our com- 
plete teaching plan. 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer 


The Lewiston (Me.) 


filing practice 
leads to good jobs 


High School where 


ing. They prepare all students to serve 
better in any business in which they 
later find themselves. 

Our service to teachers using Rem- 
ington Rand filing practice equipment, 
both vertical and visible courses, in- 
cludes unique “‘helps’’ that are all of- 
fered free of charge. These save hours 
of work and in numerous ways make 
classes more productive of results. 

Send today for full information, and 
include our visible record keeping pro- 
gram in your request. There’s a handy 
coupon below. 


SPECIAL HELP 
FOR OUR TEACHERS 


1. Monthly Question and Answer 
Service Letters. 


2. Reporting Charts—a free set for 
each student. 


3. Illustrated Wall Chart of Filing 
Procedure. 


4. Tests—and certificates for those 
who qualify. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Name 
GET FULL American Institute of Filing 
Remington Rand Inc. 
DETAI L s 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. School 
Please send me free literature and all the facts 
on Remington Rand Practice Methods of Teaching. Street 
Vertical Visible Decimal Sub- 
Filing Records ject Index City & State — 
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LEADING 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


MERRITT BUSINESS SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


This full time business training institu- 
tion of the Oakland, California, Public 
School System is well known for its pio- 
neer work in intensive full time training 
for business. It also has an extensive 
part-time program supplementary to on- 
the-job needs. The school offers business 
college training to students of all ages. 
The school operates all year around, with 
five ten-week terms. Students may enroll 
in day or evening classes on any day that 
the school is in session. Classroom in- 
struction is so organized that students may 
take full or part-day programs and_ pro- 
gress each at his own rate. Adults may 
complete requirements for a high school 
diploma. 

There is no tuition charge. Day stu- 
dents under 21 years of age pay no regis- 
tration fee. Day students 21 years of age 
or over pay a registration fee of $1.00 
when they first enter. Students purchase 
their school supplies. Textbooks, however, 
are borrowed from the school on payment 
of a deposit which is refunded when the 
books are returned. 

Counselors are available both day and 
evening to assist students in planning 
courses of study, suited to current job 
needs and to different age levels. 


Major Training Fields 

Accounting 

Beginning, intermediate, and advanced 
theory and practice; looseleaf accounting ; 
social security accounting; accounting 
problems; accounting machines; key punch 
machines ; income tax accounting; cost ac- 
counting; and auditing. 


Machine Calculation 


Beginning, advanced, and employment 
classes on key-drive and rotary calculators. 


Multigraph and Multilith 
Related training is given in stock con- 
trol and bindery. 


Retail Merchandising 

Retail selling—including general sales, 
principles of salesmanship, and wrapping 
and packing. 


Shorthand and Typewriting 

Gregg Shorthand theory; dictation and 
transcription classes from 60 words a 
minute up. Typing classes at all levels of 
Speed. 


Additional Courses 
General Record Keeping 
Civil Service 
Filing 
Duplicating Machines 
Dictating Machines 
ari-T yper 
Office Machine Repair 
Business Mathematics 
Business Law 
Business Forms 
Vocabulary and Spelling 
Business English 
enmanship 
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Evening School 

An evening school known as the Merritt 
Evening Business School is housed in the 
same building. Prospective students who 
are regularly enrolled in any high school 
must bring written permission from the 
principal of such school before they can 
be registered in any class in the evening 
school. 

The registration fee is $1.50 for the 
twelve week term good for as many eve- 
nings or as many classes as desired. 

Students may not enroll for one evening 
in a class which meets twice a week. Coun- 
seling service is available for those who 
wish advice as to courses to take, or con- 
tent of subjects offered. 

In addition to the courses listed here, a 
number of additional courses in retail store 


work and selling are offered in the evening | 


school for people employed in stores. 

Classes will be opened in new subjects 
provided a sufficient number are interested. 
Placement service is available every eve- 
ning. 


Evening School Courses 


Accounting 

Beginning 

Income tax—emphasis on real estate trans- 
actions 

Arithmetic 

Practical arithmetic—hand and machine 

Accounting Machines 

Elliott Fisher, Burroughs, Sundstrand 

Remington Rand, Underwood 

Key Punch 

Business Management 

Business Speaking 

Filing 

Machine Calculation 

Beginning—Burroughs, Comptometer 

Rotary calculator—Monroe, Marchant, 
Friden 

Multigraph and Multilith 

Bindery 

Office Machine Repair 

Shorthand 

Beginning theory 

Advanced theory 

60-80 dictation & review of theory 

80-up dictation & transcription 

Real Estate Law 

Traffic Management 

Rates and classifications—first year 

Advanced rates (Mon. only)—second year 

Typewriting 

Beginning (0-15 words per minute) 

Intermediate & advanced (15 words or 
more) 

Employment typing—business forms 

Speed and accuracy 

Typewriter billing 

Income Property Management 

Business Personality 

Business Law 

Dictating Machines 

General Insurance 

English 

Vocabulary building & practical English 

Business correspondence 

Business Spanish 

For salesmen, drivers, stenographers, etc. 


The most business-like pen on the 
market today—that’s the Esterbrook 
Renew-Point Fountain Pen. Priced 
right, and the only pen offering 

as many as 33 removable and 
replaceable points—points that 
meet every job requirement. That 
makes it easy for you and your 
students to find a point that 

suits exactly—the right 

point and the only point 

for the way you write. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 

Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 

or Brown Bros., Ltd., 

Toronto, Canada 


NUMBERED 
POINTS 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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A Job-Functioning Course 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING trains students to do skillfully the 
kinds of work that they will do when they take jobs in today’s 
business offices as secretaries, general office workers, and, in the 
large majority of cases, as bookkeepers. This job-functioning text 
is built around the daily recording activities and financial routine 
of the average office. 


Skill Building — The Core 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING departs from the traditional theory 
or accounting approach to the study of bookkeeping and makes 
skill-building activity the core of the course. Theory is treated 
as a natural outgrowth of that activity. 


Functional Presentation 


The material in this job-functioning text is presented in a func- 
tional sequence—common, easy-to-do recording activities first 
(the student gets the feel of tangible progress early in the 
course); short related units; well-timed reviews of essential 
procedures throughout the text. 


Related Skills and Attitudes 


Abundant end-of-chapter exercises build bookkeeping and _ re- 
lated skills and attitudes: arithmetic, office practices, business 
ethics, typewriting, penmanship, spelling. 


Train your students with this interest-holding, failure-reducing 
bookkeeping text. It’s functional in content, functional in 
presentation. 


List price, $1.84 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO LONDON 


Today’s Business Office! 


PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


A One-Year Course in Practical 


Bookkeeping Knowledges and Skills 


By 


Freeman, Goodfellow 
and Hanna 


What teachers and businessmen say 
about PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING: 


A bookkeeping teacher: 


“PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING seems to me 
to be the greatest step forward in the field of 
bookkeeping in one long time.” 


An assistant treasurer: 


“By publishing PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING 
you have met one of the most pressing needs 
of the day—a textbook that really meets the 


needs of our modern, up-to-date offices.” 


A bookkeeping teacher: 


“T sent in an order for PRACTICAL BOOK. 
KEEPING last spring. Now, for the first time, 
I am really teaching bookkeeping!” 


A personnel supervisor: 


“PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPING places the em- 
phasis where it is most sorely needed in better 
equipping the student with a practical knowl 


dge of bookkeeping procedures.” 


A company training supervisor: 

“Study of the type of material in PRACTICAL 
BOOKKEEPING should greatly benefit both 
the students and the business offices in which 


they are later employed.” 
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“WHAT BUSINESS THINKS and SAYS 


CENTRALIZED STENOGRAPHIC AND TYPING BUREAU 


by J. M. Richardson 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


A summary of an address before the Montreal chapter of National 


Office Management Association. 


NOMA awarded this paper the 


Schulhof Award in 1945 as beine the best paper presented before a 
chapter of more than 50 members. 


To what extent does the centralization 
of stenographic and typing services result 
in improvement? Any brief statement, 
naturally, is subject to considerable quali- 
fication. Obviously, the number of. ste- 
nographers and typists involved is an im- 
portant factor. -A really important advan- 
tage of the pooling arrangement is the in- 
troduction of full-time supervision. Ex- 
perience indicates that a centralized bureau 
should involve at least 15 employees. 

It is generally recognized that straight 
typing operations lend themselves readily 
to the centralized plan. In reviewing this 
factor the emphasis has to be placed on 
the amount of stenographic work and the 
method used in handling dictation. It is 
also agreed that machine dictation fits ad- 
mirably into bureau operations, as the en- 
tire operation is handled in the bureau 
quarters. Where the plan of personal dic- 
tation of letters to stenographers is fol- 
lowed, consideration is directed to the 
amount of knowledge required in respect 
to handling dictation involving technical 
terminology, specifications and other mat- 
ters which require a considerable degree of 
familiarity with the subject on the part of 
the stenographer. If this type of work is 
diversified to the extent that separate 
groups of such specialists are required to 
take care of work from one or more sec- 
tions, some of the effectiveness of centrali- 
zation is lost. On the other hand, where 
specialty requirements are sufficiently con- 
sistent and reasonably common to all sec- 
tions so as to permit the creation of a 
specialized group within the bureau, there 
isno disadvantage. A good illustration of 
this would be a firm which uses functional 
organization, that is, where responsibilities 
are assigned to different groups or depart- 
ments each having special job characteris- 
tics. While a centralized bureau might 
not prove effective for the organization as 
awhole, it might prove very effective for 
some or all of the departments. 

Another consideration which must be 
recognized is the availability of a suitable 
location in which to establish the bureau. 
Where the machine method of dictation is 
followed, the location of the bureau is not 
nearly as significant as is the case when 
the dictation is performed personally. In 
the latter instance, consideration has to be 
Siven to the question of traveling time 
between the bureau and the location of the 
executive or supervisor who will be giving 
the dictation. Unless they are reasonably 
lose together, inefficiencies develop, not 
only in respect to the performance of the 
bureau, but also in waste of time on the 
Part of the executive or supervisor. 


Advantages of Centralization 


The advantages of centralization are 
a, apparent and very real. It permits 
the establishment of organized supervision 
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which is usually denied to small scattered 
groups, and the application of regular su- 
pervisory procedures generally results in 
the following improvements : 

Better personnel administration by the 
elimination of different treatment accorded 
employees in similar jobs. This same ob- 
servation applies in respect to office disci- 
pline. These are very important factors at 
any time and are particularly emphasized 
during periods of sensitive personnel rela- 
tions. ‘ 

There is a more equitable assignment of 
work as between members of the bureau. 
This goes quite some way toward elimi- 
nating the practice of overloading the 
willing worker. 

It permits the introduction of new em- 
ployees with minimum disturbance to the 
job and shortens the period required by a 
new employee to feel comfortable and con- 
fident on the new job. It also permits 
giving more assistance directly towards the 
development of an employee and, as a rule, 
also permits arrangements with a more 
effective checking of work. 

General agreement seems to exist in re- 
spect to the fact that production is im- 
proved. This is achieved by more effective 
distribution of work assignment which 
avoids having a situation where some of 
the employees have a great deal of work 
at a time when others have relatively little. 
Such matters of day-to-day force adjust- 
ments, required by sickness, absences, va- 
cations, etc., can be much more effectively 
handled in a large group than in a small 
one. It tends to reduce overtime work 
associated with temporary peak load condi- 
tions. The fact that distractions of the 
type usualiy associated with small groups 
are removed, also helps production. 

There are certain other advantages which 
might be termed by-products of a scheme, 
such as a more efficient use of space. This 
is merely the space economies which can 
be effected by the elimination of numerous 
small areas to the creation of a large one. 
In respect to machines of various types 
usually associated with stenographic and 
typing work, the establishment of a bureau 
introduces more efficient use of special 
machines. 


Disadvantages 


It would not be fair to leave the subject 
without presenting the other side of the 
picture, which it is admitted is largely 
associated with firms or groups which fol- 
low the method of personal dictation. 
Under this procedure, there are some obvi- 
ous disadvantages. From the standpoint 
of the efficient operation of a centralized 
bureau, it is unfortunate that no uniform 
method of dictating can be introduced. 
Each person who has occasion to dictate 
is a stylist, that is, he has a style of his 
own and he feels more comfortable and 


more effectively dictates when he gives 
his work to one stenographer. This works 
both ways—the stenographer reacts to 1t in 
the same way as the person dictating. The 
effective use of a pool requires that dic- 
tation be given to any one of a number of 
different stenographers. The introduction 
of new stenographers also requires a con- 
siderable amount of patience and courtesy 
on the part of the executive or supervisor. 
These people have to become expereinced, 
but, as is natural, they are somewhat diffi- 
dent and uncertain, particularly during 
their first few assignments to new people. 

In the smaller groups it is inevitable 
that certain stenographers have assign- 
ments given to them or assume responsi- 
bilities somewhat of a secretarial nature 
and consequently there is some training, 
unorganized, but effective, in the direction 
of developing stenographers with secre- 
tarial potentialities. This element is lost 
in the more highly organized structure of 
a bureau, unless a very definite plan is 
introduced for the development of secre- 
tarial personnel. 


Telephone Dictation 


Arrangements should be made for the 
use of telephone dictation as a supplemen- 
tary feature of a bureau operating on a 
personal dictation basis. This speeds up 
the handling of short letters or material 
which might otherwise be held over. 


Pick Up and Delivery Schedule 


One of the items which has to be fully 
appreciated in organizing a_ centralized 
bureau is the need for establishment of a 
schedule for pick up and delivery of work. 
The most frequent criticism that I have 
heard is associated with getting work back. 
Investigations into this particular feature 
showed that the work itself is usually com- 
pleted much faster, but due to a poor de- 
livery schedule, a delay was experienced. 
This objection, however, can be overcome 
by appreciation of the need for a schedule, 
and its introduction coincident with the 
establishment of a bureau. The schedule 
must reflect the requirements of the users 
of the bureau. 


Reaction of Employees 


While there is no reaction on the part of 
stenographers and typists hired directly 
into a pool, I believe you will find some 
objection on the part of existing staff 
during the conversion period. For em- 
ployees who have been working in small 
groups, there is a feeling that they lose 
something of their individuality in becom- 
ing a member of a bureau. In any change 
over, the employees should receive infor- 
mation about the change and why it is 
undertaken. The users of the service must 
also be acquainted with the value and pur- 
poses of the plan in order to secure their 
cooperation. 
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Praduct of Bristol-Myers 


PORE 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 
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PERSONAS 


FIRST AIDS FOR 
FUTURE JOB-SEEKERS 


{Mev FIRST impression in job-seek. 
ing interviews depends so much on 
care in personal grooming. That's why, 
today, good grooming is such an impor. 
tant part of business training. 


For this phase of your work, Mum 
offers, free, these full-color “Grooming 
for the Job” wall charts, new teacher's 
manual “Guide for Good Grooming 
Program” and new student leaflets. 


One of the vital grooming points 
stressed in this material is the daily 
bath-plus-deodorant habit. As success. 
ful business men and women realize, 
body cleanliness must be guarded to 
avoid offending others. And they know 
that, while their bath washes away past 
perspiration, it takes a dependable de- 
odorant like Mum to guard against risk 
of future underarm odor. They prefer 
creamy, snowy-white Mum because it's 
harmless to skin and fabrics. Safe, sure, 
easy to use—Mum won’t dry out in the 
jar or form irritating crystals. 


Fill out coupon and mail today to get this 
helpful, free material. 
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| F re Good Grooming _ Please send me the material checked: | 
ree leaching Fielps: for Business [] “Grooming for the Job” Charts IN COLOR. | 
| Bristol-Myers Co., Education Dept. H-26 [.] NEW Teacher’s Manual “Guide for Good 
| 45 Rockefeller Plaza, Grooming Program.” | 
| New York 20, N. Y. [_] NEW student leaflets on “Grooming for the Job’ | 
| Name Name of School | 
| School Address Citv. State | 
| Jr. H. S.? Sr. H. S.? College? Private Business School? | 
| Enrollment: Girls Boys. No. of Classes | 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


— 


E.C.T.A. Convention 


“Immediate Teaching Problems in Busi- 
ness Education” will be the theme of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion’s forty-ninth annual convention to be 
held at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, on April 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
Mrs. Frances D. North, program chair- 
man for the convention, has announced 
a strong program for these four days. 

There will be a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board on Wednesday, April 17. All 
exhibits will be arranged on that day. 

Thursday morning there will be a pri- 
yate schools meeting under the direction 
of Dr. Jay W. Miller, principal of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, and San- 
ford |. Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Schools, Boston. E. S. Donoho, president 
of Strayer Business College, Baltimore, 
Maryland, will preside at the meeting 
which will be addressed by Frederick G. 
Nichols, Professor of Education Emeritus, 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Dorothy C. Finkelhor, of Pitts- 
burgh, will preside at the private schools 
fellowship luncheon, on Thursday. Dr. J 
S. Noffsinger, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Business Schools, will 
be the luncheon speaker. 

Following greetings by Dr. John E. 
Wade, Superintendent of Schools of the 
City of New York, and Honorable Wil- 
lam O'Dwyer, Mayor of the City of 
New York, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, will de- 
liver the keynote address at the opening 
meeting on Thursday afternoon. A panel 
consisting of six outstanding business edu- 
cators will take the platform immediately 
following the address of Dr. Eyster. Dr. 
D. D. Lessenberry is chairman of this 
panel. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation, will be toastmaster at the annual 
banquet on Thursday evening. James E. 
Gheen, noted humorist, will be the banquet 
speaker. Because of restrictions on the 
serving of food, it will be necessary to 
guarantee the number that will attend the 
banquet. It has been announced that the 
deadline for this information is 3:00 p.m. 
on Thursday, April 18th. Reservations 
($3.50 each, including tax and gratuities) 
should be addressed to Solomon C. Stein- 
feld, Chairman of the Dinner Committee, 
Seward Park High School, 350 Grand 
Street, New York, New York. 

Friday will be devoted to departmental 
meetings. Some of the leading business 
educators of the country will preside over 
and address these meetings. 

President Goodfellow will preside over 
the general meeting on Saturday morning 
at which Honorable Arlo M. Brees, 
member of the New York State Legis- 
lature, Albany, New York, will deliver 
an address on “Fences and Horizons.” 
_The complete program for the conven- 
tion will appear in the March number of 
this magazine. 


New Location for Bay Path 


Bay Path Institute of Commerce, 
formerly a coeducational institution located 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, is now Bay 
Path Secretarial School for young women 
and has been moved to Long Meadow, 
Massachusetts. 
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Interesting Issue of 
Quarterly Announced 


The Spring Issue of The National 
Business Education Quarterly will feature 
articles written by business men and will 
center around the theme, “Business Teach- 
ers and Management Work Together.” 
Among the contributors will be the chair- 
man of the national education committee 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, personnel directors, office man- 
agers, directors of industrial relations, and 
store managers. 

Included in the issue will be articles on 
the following subjects: “Good Business 
Education is Good Business,” “Business 
Teachers and Business Executives Plan 
Solution to Mutual Problems,” “Do Pres- 
ent Standards of Study and Training in 
Commercial Subjects Meet the Require- 
ments of Management and How Manage- 
ment Can Assist Education in Future 
Planning,” “Cincinnati Makes Study of 
High School Commercial Graduates,” 
“Model Office Practice Becomés a Reality 
in Chicago Schools,” “Advisory Commit- 
tees and Their Function in Building Busi- 
ness Education Programs,” “Business 
Education and Our Neighbors to the 
North,” “National Norm in  Funda- 
mentals,” and “Integration of Business 
and Business Education.” 

This issue of the Quarterly, the official 
publication of the Department of Business 
Education of the NEA, is expected to be 
mailed to members early in March. L. 
H. Diekroeger, Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis, is editor of this issue. 


Catholic Typists Association Contest 


The National Catholic High School 
Typists Association will sponsor its four- 
teenth annual individual contest in type- 
writing on April 25th. All regularly en- 
rolled students in typewriting are eligible 
for the contest, but only three to five best 
papers from each group are submitted 
to headquarters for individual awards. 
These high ranking students may also 
merit recognition for their respective 
schools. 

There will be a straight copy test for 
ten minutes for first year typists and a 
letter test for fifteen minutes for second 
year students. Allowances will be made 
for faulty machines. 

Write for blanks and complete in- 
formation to the contest director, Rev- 
erend Matthew Pekari, O.F.M. Cap., 
N.C.H.S.T.A., St. Joseph’s College & 
Military Academy, Hays, Kansas. Schools 
must obtain blanks before April 15th. 


WHY RECENT ISSUES ARE LATE 


We apologize to our readers for the 
lateness of recent issues of this magazine. 
Circumstances beyond our control make 
for this situation. Though both edi- 
torial and advertising departments follow 
set schedules, the printer, due to a short- 
age of skilled help, is unable to do so. 
He is doing his best, as skilled workers 
return from the armed forces, to better 
his production schedule. We are told 
that the condition will improve in the near 
future. 


New York City Group Plans Meeting 


The time and place have been announced 
by Mrs. Edward C. Chickering, president 
of the Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity, 
for the annual convention and luncheon of 
this group—Saturday, March 16th, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. The 
theme for the year is “Business Education 
for 1945-46” with part of the program 
devoted to “Business Education for World 
Cooperation.” 

An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged for the luncheon. Preceding the 
luncheon there will be meetings of the 
following affiliated associations: Account- 
ing and Law Association, Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association, Gregg Short- 
hand Association, Pitman Shorthand As- 
sociation, and Private Business Schools 


. Association. 


Stella Willins Heads 
Royal School Department 


Stella Willins, well-known speed typist 
and acting head of the school division of 
Royal Typewriter Company since this 
post was vacated by A. M. Stonehouse, 
has been appointed manager of the school 
department for this company. Miss Wil- 
pool has been associated with Royal since 
1937. 

Miss Willins’ outstanding work as act- 
ting head of this department, together 
with extensive background in the school 
field, well qualifies her for this new re- 
sponsibility. Students and teachers 
throughout the country, before whom she 
has given demonstrations and lectures, will 
be pleased to learn of her well-earned 
promotion, 

One of Miss Willins many tours took 
her to England where she stimulated 
interest in speed typing to a point of 
establishing a National Speed Contest 
which has become an annual event in 
Great Britain. 


Abstracts of Research 
Studies Available 


Dr. E. G. Blackstone, of the University 
of Southern California, informs us that 
there are available a number of copies of 
abstracts and reviews of 31 significant 
theses and dissertations in business educa- 
tion completed at the University of South- 
ern California between 1937 and 1944, 
There are several mimeographed pages 
devoted to each study including: Purpose, 
method, findings and most important 
tables and charts. The studies were ab- 
stracted and reviewed by a committee of 
Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, of 
which chapter Dr. Blackstone is sponsor. 
The price is $1. Write to 1526 4th Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, California. 

A notice about the abstract and reviews 
of these selected research studies in busi- 
ness education appeared in the June, 1944, 
issue of THE JouRNAL or Business Epbu- 
CATION. 


No Spring Meeting for C.C.T.A. 


J. L. Brawford, president of the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Association, has 
announced that there will be no meeting 
of his group for this spring. 
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lovecat business educators everywhere are building 
their post-war teaching plans around Thomas Natural 
Shorthand. For here at last is the shorthand system that 
has proved itself keyed to the swift-moving tempo of 
our times. 


The war emergency dramatized the need for dras- 
tically cutting down the learning time. And in these post- 
war times there will be no turning back to less efficient 
procedures. Thomas, with its amazing speed and effi- 
ciency, is here to stay. Speed and efficiency, obviously 
vital in war time, are no less necessary in a world of 
peace and reconstruction. 


TIME-SAVING FEATURE 
OFFERS NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


Time saved by Thomas Natural Shorthand means more 
time available for training the student in the thousand- 
and-one details that complement shorthand skill in the 
equipment of the successful secretary. Time saved in 
the high school opens up those broad new fields of use- 
fulness that every commercial educator has long dreamed 
of. One-year shorthand becomes a reality. No longer 
is it necessary to drudge through two years to develop in 
the student a thorough vocational skill, And shorthand- 
for-personal-use now finds its rightful place in the cur- 
riculum. 


THOMAS SETS THE TREND | 


For Post-War Business Teaching 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


The natural principles upon which it is based make 
this shorthand “stick” in the memory. Once learned it 
is not easily forgotten. The characters are written with 
a natural, forward-flowing movement. Circles and loops 
are always written in the same direction—the direction 
in which the student has always written circles and loops 
in his longhand writing. Any two characters are easily 
joined. There is no time wasted in memorizing compli- 
cated rules and exceptions to rules. 


FEWER STROKES 


Another significant feature is the reduced writing load. 
The student writes approximately one-third fewer strokes 
in Thomas Natural Shorthand than in any other light-line 
system. With fewer strokes to write, the Thomas sten- 
ographer or reporter enjoys an appreciably lightened task. 
He writes faster with less effort. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Let us explain in detail the scientific principles 
underlying Thomas Natural Shorthand. See for 
yourself why so many others are making Thomas 
the “core” of their post-war business curricula. Send 
for the free booklet, “Why?” 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. 
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~ RECENT CHANGES 


Don W. Arnold has been appointed 
assistant. Supervisor of business educa- 
tion of the Illinois State Board for Vo- 
cational Education. He has been head 
of the business education department 
and coordinator of distributive and of- 
fce occupations at Galesburg, Illinois, 
and coordinator of diversified occupa- 
tions and teacher of business subjects at 
Winona, Minnesota. His Master’s de- 
gree is from the University of Iowa. 


J. Wallace Bedwell has been made di- 
rector and student advisor in business 
education at Central Junior College, 
Decatur, Mississippi. He has been di- 
rector and associate professor of busi- 
ness education at Delta State Teachers 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. His 
Master's degree is from the University 
of Kentucky. 


John C. Brickner has been appointed 
field instructor in distributive education 
at Indiana University, Bloomington. Mr. 
Brickner has been in charge of the 
teacher training in the business educa- 
tion department of Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, for the past two 
years. His Master’s degree is from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Dr. Harold B. Buckley has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of busi- 
ness education in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, Divisions 
I-IX. For the past two years, as an of- 
ficer in the U. S. Navy, he has been a 
vocational training officer for civilian 
clerical supervisors and workers in the 
Fourth Naval District, the Washington 
Training Branch, and the Potomac 
River Naval Command. From 1940- 
1943, he was chief of business education 
for the State of Pennsylvania, and di- 
rector, major professor, and lecturer in 
the division of distributive education of 
the Graduate School at Temple Uni- 
versity. In 1943 he served in the U. S. 
Office of Education as regional agent 
fer distributive education in the thirteen 
Atlantic states. His Bachelor’s, Mas- 
ter’s and Doctor’s degrees are from 
Temple University. 


John O. Burch, a former principal of 
several Illinois schools, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant supervisor of busi- 
ness education of the Illinois State 
Board for Vocational Education. His 
Master’s degree is from the University 
of Illinois. 


R. H. Carder has resigned his position 
at West Virginia Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Montgomery, to become training 
oficer for the Veterans Administration 
at West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town. Mr. Carder is a former high 
school principal and superintendent of 
schools. 


Dr. Thomas H. Carroll, assistant dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University from 
1939 until 1942, is the new dean of the 

ollege of Business Administration, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. Dr. Carroll was released from 
the Navy on December 1, 1945, with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander. At the 
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ment. 


time of his release from the Navy, he 
was serving as officer in charge of the 
office candidate section, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Washington, D. C. 


Eleanor Dobkin, a former teacher at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York, has been made assistant pro- 
fessor at Long Island University, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, 
New York. In addition to her work in 
the business and English departments 
she will act as bursar of the University. 
Her Master’s degree is from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Christian Walter Ehnes, formerly a 
commercial teacher and an assistant 
housemaster at Brookline High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, for eleven 
years, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion as head of the commercial depart- 
Before going to Brookline Mr. 
Ehnes taught at Burdett College in Bos- 
ton and Braintree High ‘School in 
Braintree, Massachusetts. His Bach- 
elor’s and Master’s degrees are from 
Boston University. 


Marian A. Fitzgerald has resigned her 
position with the In-Service Department 
of the State Department in Washington, 
D. C., to become head of the typewriting 
department of the Washington School 
for Secretaries, Washington, D. C. She 
will also be in charge of the shorthand 
classes in the evening session. 


Elsie Freitag, former head of the com- 
mercial department at Kankakee High 
School, is now supervisor of general 
commercial education in the Stenotype 
Commercial College, Detroit, Michigan. 
Miss Freitag is a graduate of White- 
water (Wisconsin) State Teachers Col- 
lege and is past president of the Chicago 
Area Business Educators Association, 


Paul E. Froehlich, former head of the 
department of business education, Emer- 
son High School, Union City, New Jer- 
sey, is now on the faculty of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. His Master’s degree 
is from Columbia University.- 


Dr. H. George Gushing is head of the 
newly organized department of business 
at St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, Dr. Gushing has been professor 
of business and economics at St. Louis 
University; Nazareth College, New 
York City; Xavier University, Cincin- 
nati; and the University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio. His Doctor’s degree is 
from St. Louis University. 


G. Elwood Hookey has accepted a po- 
sition as city director of distributive 
education for the city schools of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and director of the eve- 
ning school, commerce division. He 
has been acting assistant professor in 
secretarial science at Butler University. 
His Master’s degree is from Oklahoma 
A & M College. 


The University of Louisville, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, recently announced the 
appointment of Dr. Marjorie Hunsinger 
to the faculty of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege as director of the division of office 


administration. Miss Hunsinger re- 
signed her position as associate profes- 
sor of business administration at Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
to accept her present position. Her 
Doctor’s degree is from the University 


of Pittsburgh. 


Robert F. Jordan has returned from 
military service and has been made prin- 
cipal of the West View High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was a 
commercial teacher in this school before 
he was granted a leave of absence. 


Dr. Esther Liffring is assistant profes- 
sor in the department of secretarial 
training at Missouri Valley College, hav- 
ing resigned her teaching position in 
the Colfax, Iowa, high school. Her 
Doctor’s degree is from the University 
of Iowa, Lowa City. 


Winfred J. Lincoln is now associate 
professor of commerce and head of the 
business education department at State 
Teachers College, Silver City, New 
Mexico. He has been head of the busi- 
ness administration department of Ar- 
kansas Polytechnic Junior College, Rus- 
sellville, and assistant professor at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. His Mas- 
ter’s degree is from Marquette Uni- 


versity. 


Ralph Mann is the training officer un- 
der the Veterans Administraiton at 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Mr. Mann received his B.S. degree from 
Texas Teachers College, Denton, where 
he taught in the demonstration school. 
He served in the Coast Artillery. 


E. Dorothea Meyer has been appoint- 
ed an instructor in the department of 
business education and secretarial 
science at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Miss Meyer has been 
assistant director of the Washington 
School for Secretaries, Newark, New 


Jersey, for the past three years. Her 
Master’s degree is from New York 
University. 


Mrs. Jane H. O’Neill, former corre- 
spondence advisor and instructor in 
commercial science for the training sec- 
tion of the War Production Board in 
Washington, has accepted a position as 
instructor in secretarial training, College 
of Business and Public Administration, 
University of Maryland. Before enter- 
ing government work Mrs. O’Neill 
taught in Maryland Park High School 
and Temple Secretarial College. 


Mary Louise Smith has resigned her 
government position to become a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. She suc- 
ceeds Elizabeth Musselman who is now 
teaching typewriting to disabled vet- 
erans at Percy Jones Hospital, Fort 
Custer, Michigan. 


Christine Stroop, head of the business 
department at West Liberty State Col- 
lege, West Liberty, West Virginia, for 
the past year, is now working toward her 
Doctor’s degree at New York Univer- 
sity, where she has a scholarship in the 
School of Education. 
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McGrav-Hill Books 


Robinson's 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
AND PRACTICE 


557 pages, 5%x8%, 144 illustrations. $2.75 


Explains what business is, how it is owned, and 
how it is organized for work. The student is 
progressively introduced to the functions of the 
various departments of business, and is en- 
couraged to consider these in relation to his own 
future choice of a career. Enhancing the teach- 
ing value of the text are hundreds of stimulating 
study questions, report topics, charts, outlines, 
summaries, and illustrations. 

“Mr. Robinson's book sets, in our opinion, a new 
high standard for books of this nature. He has 
assembled a vast array of factual material and 
woven it into a well integrated and well plan- 
ned treatise on business organization and man- 
agement... As a textbook we think this volume 
is superb.”—American Business. 


TEACHER'S MANUAL. $1.50 


A complete manual and key to accompany the 
text. Besides valuable suggestions on teaching 
the course, it contains answers to the questions 
and problems in the text. A feature of the 
manual is the lists of visual aids—motion pic- 
tures and film strips—correlated with the mate- 
rial in the text. 


Banks's 
STORE ACTIVITY MANUAL 


For Trainees in a Cooperative Program 
223 pages, $1.00 


Designed to help distributive education trainees 
get the most from their store service experience 
and to direct their work experiences. It is in- 
tended to aid the student in securing well round- 
ed experience in his store work and to assist the 
instructor in effectively coordinating the work- 
school program. Every important aspect of retail 
organization and operation is covered, including 
activities of the sales check systems, rules and 
policies, personnel, organization and manage- 
ment, and non-selling activities, publicity, ac- 
counting and control, etc. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X New York 18, N. Y. 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


VETERANS, war workers, and 
other civilians need a short 
classroom course containing 
these features: general ledger 
eliminated; knowledge of 
double-entry unnecessary; 
actual business forms used 
throughout;complete financial 
control of business unit;can be 
completed in 24 class hours. 
$2.40 list; school discount. 


Can be 
easily adapted for: 


APPLIANCE STORE 
RADIO STORE 
GROCERY STORE 
RESTAURANT 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
SERVICE STATION 
HARDWARE STORE 
APPAREL STORE 
GENERAL STORE 
RETAIL BAKERY 
DRUG STORE 
MANY OTHERS NOT 
LISTED 


WRITE TODAY for (1) Evaluation set of the Pathfinder 
Course in Simplified Record Keeping, (2) Outline, 
How to Organize and Operate a Small Business, 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R. Hadley Gompany pathfinders 


330 NO. LOS ANGELES ST. >» LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 7 


WEBSTER’S 


and writing. 


“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 


COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 


The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition—_ aga 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES, by Au- word meanings. For common familiar THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING, by 
d gustus H. Smith. New York: McGraw- = words, the word-recognition patterns are Paul O. Selby, New York: The Gregg 
for: Hill Book Company, Inc. 534 pp. $1.88. = probably more or less automatic, yet the Publishing Company, 304 pp. $2.00. 
‘ORE This is an introductory text of economic °Y€ aPpears to follow the words in some The publication of this book is a mile- 
RE rinciples for use in the secondary school. detail. , . es stone in the literature of business educa- 
DRE Considerable attention is given to the place Correct habits of reading for typewriting tion Not more than one or two such 
‘3 of government in an interdependent world. feature the typist to move his eyes effect-  cisnificant books are produced every 
SHOP |B the book is organized around the four ively across the copy, making as few re-  \ear in this field. The book is a detailed 
‘TON economic activities: consumption, produc- 8TEssions_ as possible, and to read slowly presentation of the variations in bookkeep- 
dtr tion, exchange, and distribution’ as they and carefully. The typist should not at- ing procedures and of methods of teach- 
RE spring from the nature of human wants. ‘™Pt to read too far ahead in the copy, ing them. The book is, in fact, a teach- 
ova The origin of these wants and their satis- and in the mastery stages he should keep — ey’s manual although not related to any 
=e faction are examined for the light they his eyes on the copy to avoid losing the particular textbook. No higher praise can 
E throw upon such things as advertising, place. Good habits of reading copy will pe given to a book of this type than that 
NOT | § money and banking, markets, credit, and Prevent, practically all reading errors anc jt deals with specific down-to-earth teach- 
other economic tools. may eliminate of the so-called me- ing problems that instructors actually face 
The style is simple and direct. The pic.  Chanical errors of typewriting. ae in the classroom. The Selby text does 
: tures, cartoons, diagrams, sketches, and This study is a significant contribution just this. The book includes a consider- 
finder pictographs are timely and self-explana-  '° the teaching of typewriting and will no able number of bookkeeping and account- 
ili tory. doubt eventually have some influence on ing problems as a basis for broadening 
ine, . e the construction of texthooks and upon the — the teachers point of view toward ac- 
In@SS. f iMPROVED METHODS OF TEACHING teaching of typing in the classroom. counting practices. As would be expected 
THE BUSINESS SUBJECTS, Ray G in terms of Doctor Selby’s previous work 
Price, Editor, Cincinnati: South-West- bd in collecting bibliographies, the biblio- 
ern ’ Publishing Company Education graphic suggestions are exhaustive. How- 
lers Monograph No. 63, 1945. A FUNCTIONAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR, aed! no — matter prior to 1931 
sau. § This unusually significant contribution Heath poe Com ms 326 pp. $2.00. Doctor Selby has not concerned himself 
to business education is composed of the sities - with the philosophy of what to teach in 
presentations made at the Business Educa- _A brand new grammar written espe- a bookkeeping course and in what way 
=== — tion Institute at the University of Cincin- cially for undergraduates. The complete — this subject matter might be used to better 


nati in June, 1945. There are very thought- 

ful contributions on the teaching of short- 

hand by Ann Brewington and Godfrey 

Dewey, on the teaching of typewriting by 

Albert C. Fries and Ann Brewington, on 

office practice by Ann Brewington, and on 

the social business subjects by Ray G. 

Price, Gladys Bahr, Paul Muse, H. G. 

Shields, and Myron Spencer. There are 

excellent references and many fine sugges- 

tions for research and for the improvement 
of methodologies. It is understood that 
teachers can secure individual copies free 
of charge. 

READING FACTORS IN TYPEWRITING, 
by Donald C. Fuller, Stillwater, Okla- 
homa: Oklahoma A, and M. College. 
112 pp. 60¢. 


This study was awarded the Delta Pi 
Epsilon Research Award for 1943 and was 
onginally submitted as a doctoral study 
at Harvard University. This is a very 
significant study. It was found that type- 
writing required 3.6 times more fixations 
and regressions than ordinary reading. In 
this connection, it was discovered that the 
slower the rate in both typing and read- 
ing, the greater is the attention given to 
details. In the case of fast typists who 
decreased their speed by plan, the number 
of eye-movements was proportionately in- 
creased. 

Silent reading which takes place by 
word-wholes and fragmentary signals at a 
last rate of speed is not typical of reading 
for typewriting. Reproduction of symbols, 
rather than comprehension, is the major 
purpose of reading for typewriting. 

Word-recognition habits—the basis for 
spelling, pronouncing, and writing—are 
fundamental in typewriting, and are prob- 

Y. supported by the pattern of whole- 


PION EEBRUARY, 1946 


but compact coverage and judicious in- 
clusion of historic backgrounds makes 
this a useful text for prospective teach- 
ers. The fresh statement of essential 
language knowledge will appeal to busi- 
ness teachers who want a good review 
grammar to be used as a basis for cor- 
rective and remedial English training. In 
addition to the usual topics on grammar. 
there are excellent sections on remedial 
grammar and errors in grammar. 


TIMESAVER TO ACCOMPANY ELEMEN- 
TARY ACCOUNTING FOR COLLEGES, 
PART I, by Fayette H. Elwell, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 264 pp. $1.00. 


This workbook for use in connection 
with Elwell’s accounting text gives all the 
paper necessary for carrying out the proj- 
ects provided in the text. It is literally 
a timesaver and should do much to help 
encourage neatness. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR TEACHERS 
OF SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING, 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, 

5 pp. 


As a service to teachers of shorthand 
and typing in the Chicago area, the Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation has assembled 
an excellent library of appropriate mate- 
rials. The introduction to this bulletin 
indicates that the document is a listing of 
the books available in the library at the 
Pitman office. The statement is made that 
upon reasonable assurance of responsibility, 
items will be mailed on loan to any part 
of the United States and Canada. Single 
copies of the catalogue will be sent with- 
out charge to any who wish them. 


meet the needs of high school students. 
He has accepted the program substantially 
as it is and has done a superb job of 
helping the teacher do it. The reading 
of this book is a “must” for every teacher 
of business subjects who wishes to con- 
sider himself alert. 


SOME PRINCIPLES FOR EVALUATING 
SHORTHAND SYSTEMS, by Marsdon 
A. Sherman, New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 70 pp, $1.25. 


This study seeks to establish an objective 
hasis on which shorthand systems can be 
universally evaluated. There are many cur- 
rent systems of shorthand, each makin 
high claims for its own efficiency; and 
since there are some 400,000 students of 
shorthand in the United States, the im- 
portance of discovering a way to tell the 
good and bad points of a particular system 
is self-evident. 

Doctor Sherman states certain funda- 
mental assumptions regarding efficiency 
factors in both writing and reading. He 
then shows how to test these factors by 
use of statistical formulas. Having ob- 
tained data on fourteen systems from their 
authors or expert writers, Doctor Sherman 
applied his formulas to this material. His 
results are presented in a series of inter- 
esting tables. 

The bulletin indicates’ the problem and 
its importance, reviews the literature, es- 
tablishes the basis for determining effici- 
ency factors in shorthand systems, works 
out formulas, and presents a bibliography. 
A summary of this study was presented in 
the September, 1945, issue of The Journal 
of Business Education. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 31 


What are 


the opportunities 


for a living in bookkeeping? 


OPPORTUNITIES 


IN BOOKKEEPING 


by Donald V. Allgeier 
Senior High School 


Springfield, Missouri 


Bookkeeping is generally thought of as a 
process of systematically recording busi- 
ness transactions and preparing financial 
statements therefrom. It includes the rou- 
tine recording of transactions,’ the making 
of statements, and any part of the work 
done on a set of books or records in an 
office or store or business firm. 


Importance of the Occupation 


Record-keeping, in one form or another, 
is necessary in all occupations. It is im- 
portant for everyone to keep records of 
receipts and expenditures for his own per- 
sonal information and use. It is even more 
important that a business—no matter how 
small or large—keep records. In order to 
meet the requirements of modern tax laws 
and to render the reports required by the 
government, a business firm must keep 
more detailed records than ever before. 
Records are essential for planning future 
operations, since such planning must be 
based on past operations, the history of 
which is found in the “books” or records 
of the business. It may safely be said that 
no modern business can hope to succeed 
without careful and detailed records of its 
transactions. 


Occupational Duties 

The duties of a general bookkeeper have 
been well stated in the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles, of the United States 
Employment Service, as follows: “He 
keeps a complete and systematic set of 
records of all business transactions of an 
establishment, examining recording 
the transactions in proper record books 
and on special forms; balances books and 
compiles reports at regular intervals to 
show receipts, expenditures, accounts pay- 
able, accounts receivable, profit and loss, 
and many other items pertinent to the 
operation of a business; calculates wages 
of employees from plant records or time 
cards, and makes up checks or draws cash 
from the bank for payment of wages. He 
may prepare, type, and mail monthly 
statements to customers. He may make 
bank deposits. He may operate an adding 
machine.” He may also operate a book- 
keeping machine, a billing machine, or 
other type of office machine. He may even 
be called upon to take dictation and type 
letters as a part of his duties. He some- 
times performs such general office duties 
as filing, answering the telephone, ete. 
Only in small offices, however, .is the 


bookkeeper usually expected to perform 
these additional, non-bookkeeping activi- 
ties. 


A bookkeeper may be only a routine 
worker in a large office. He may be in 
charge of only the ledgers, or only the ac- 
counts receivable, or some other part of 
the entire field of bookkeeping activities. 
At the other extreme, in the small office, he 
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may have full and complete charge of 
all books of the firm, and may indeed be 
the only worker in the office, doing ty ping, 
filing, and answering the telephone, in ad- 
dition to his bookkeeping duties. 

The bookkeeper may have the sole duty 
of operating machinery. 


Trends and Opportunities 


There will be more opportunities for em- 
ployment in the various phases of book- 
keeping in the near future than there ever 
were before. However, it is doubtful if 
wages will be appreciably higher or work- 
ing conditions any better. Bookkeeping is 
an unorganized, “un-unionized” occupa- 
tion and seems destined to remain so for 
some time. When the pressure of recon- 
version is over and business has returned 
to normal, it is possible that the trend 
towards mechanization will reassert itself 
and there will again be a decline in job 
opportunities for bookkeepers. 

Qualifications 
Sex 

Out of the 856,48 bookkeepers, account- 
ants, and cashiers in 1940, 410,243 were 
male and 446,205 were female. 

The number of women in bookkeeping 
seems to be increasing and the war situa- 
tion has intensified this trend. Therefore, 
it may be stated that at present—and 
probably for a long time to come—there 
are ample opportunities in the field of 
bookkeeping for both men and women, 


Age 

Most bookkeepers are between 25 and 34 
years of age. The average high school 
graduate, then, doesn’t have as good a 
chance of getting into bookkeeping imme- 
diately, as does a more mature person. 
This does not mean that many cannot and 
do not do so. However, the majority do 
something else first, whether it be going 
to business college or other college or 
working at something else. 


Preparation Necessary 


Among the requirements for bookkeep- 
ers are: good eyesight, arithmetic skill, 
good handwriting and ability to attend 
to detail. 

The current tendency is away from re- 
quiring so many specialized skills on the 
part of high school graduates entering the 
field of business. Instead, most business 
men seem to prefer beginning workers 
with proper character traits. There is a 
demand for beginning workers who are 
thoroughly grounded in fundamentals. 
Business wants workers, also, who have a 
general knowledge of business and are 
able to adjust themselves to various office 
situations and demands. 

In spite of these demands on the part 
of business, the beginning worker will 
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still fare better if he has had some school 
training in the fundamentals of bookkeep- 
ing 

To obtain a bookkeeping position, a per- 
son must usually have at least high 
school education. College work is a help, 
but it is not a definite requirement in most 
firms. 

If it is possible to obtain some experi- 
ence in an office (as in a “work experi- 
ence” program in the high schoo!) this js 
a big help in obtaining a bookkeeping posi- 
tion. 


Methods of Entering the Occupation 


Civil Service Examinations. 
Employment Agencies. 

United States Employment Service. 
Letters of Application. 

Personal Application. 


Opportunities for Advancement 


There is little opportunity for advance- 
ment in the field of bookkeeping. In a 
small business there are no_higlier-paid, 
allied positions to strive for. In a large 
firm the bookkeeper is all too often buried 
in a routine job in which he attracts no 
attention and from which he cannot expect 
to emerge. 


Wages of bookkeepers are generally un 
standardized. Few studies have been made 
on this subject. It has been estimated that 
the average bookkeeping wage is about 
$35 per week. The head bookkeeper of a 
large firm sometimes earns $5,000 to $6,00 
a year, although he is usually a trained 
accountant. These figures are recent esti- 
mates and reflect in part the changes in 
wages as a result of the war. 


Working Conditions 


Conditions vary considerably in different 
offices. Many small offices are dingy, badh 
lighted, cramped, and poorly ventilated, 
On the other hand, many large offices are 
well-lighted, air- -conditioned, roomy, and 
pleasant to work in. The average is ‘prob- 
ably somewhere between these two ex 
tremes. Most bookkeepers work in artificial 
light all day in offices that are not ade 
quately ventilated and that are too small, 
according to the observation of most of 
the authorities quoted herein. 


Advantages and Disadvantages 
Advantages 


There are many opportunities for book 
keepers in business at the present time 
and there will continue to be. 

Bookkeeping is not physically difficult 
and there are no especial health hazards. 

Bookkeeping gives one an opportunity to 
learn the operations of a business. 

Bookkeeping offers regular and com 
tinuous employment. 

It is easy and inexpensive to obtain 
bookkeeping training. 

Bookkeeping positions are available m 
every community. 


Disadvantages 

Bookkeeping is a sedentary occupatiom 
and provides no exercise. 

Bookkeeping is monotonous work. 

Bookkeeping often causes eyestrain and 
headaches because it requires one to wot 
long hours in artificial light. 

There is very little chance for advance 
ment in bookkeeping. 

Working conditions for bookkeepers aft 
often very poor. 

Salaries of bookkeepers are very low. 
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